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Lieut. General Sun Ui . 
Chinese Divisional Conceal 


er, enjoys a joke with U.S. 


Brig. General Frank 

(right), commander of 
famous “‘Merrill’s 

ers,’ and Colonel 
J. McNally, liaison officer 
serving with General 

in the Burma-india 

General Sun is a ¢ e 
of Virginia Military Institute. 
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School bells 
ring 
rain or shine 


Is there a load so precious anywhere as 
the cargo this school bus carries? 


Rain or shine, over slippery spring 
pavements or through the early morning 
mist, the school bus takes its lively load 
to school...and brings it back again 
happy and safe. 


Today, new tires are hard to get... 
but the school bells keep on ringing. 
And the school bus must keep right on 
running early and late—morning and 
afternoon—just the same. 


The doctor’s car, the bus that carries 
workers to their jobs and home again, 
the ambulance, the milk truck, every 
essential car and truck in town depends 
on tires...and, now more than ever, 
on good, capable, experienced tire service 
to keep them running. 


That’s where the skill, the knowledge 
and the care of your community tire 
dealer do such an all-important job. As 
long as tires are hard to get, as long as 
every ounce of mileage counts as it does 
today, his function in keeping the com- 
munity rolling is of vital importance. 

He has a stake in the community, too, 
and he guards the tires that make it run. 


* &-* 


When you see this sign, you will find that kind of tire 
dealer. Itis the sign of a local, independent business built 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE—For over 100 
* years, United States Rubber Company has been 
working with rubber. Throughout that century 
of experience, its scientists and technicians have 
been exploring new fields, planning, designing 
and testing better products, 


TIRES THAT BULLETS CAN'T STOP— Specially 
built combat tires used on jeeps, tank destroyers 
and other combat cars keep the vehicle rolling 
at full speed even when riddled with machine 
gunfire. Extra thick sidewalls support the tire 
for a considerable distance even without any air. 


(ME. 


TOMORROW'S TIRE—All the improvements in tire | 


engineering that have been built into U. s. 
Royals for jeeps and tank destroyers, for bomb-__ 
ers and fighters will help make U. S. Royal — 


Masters the premium quality favorite again 3 


after victory —on the nation’s finest cars. 


Listen to the Philbarmonic-Sympbony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of bistorical significanee. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANYS 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 
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ain Enemy Agents Blast Refineries, 
Cut U. S. Gasoline Supply 

ece 2,500,000 Gallons a Day 

ing. 

ss F THIS headline were to appear in 

and ; 

the daily newspapers there would be 
an immediate and loud demand for the 

oo Army and the F.B.I. to “do something” 
very to protect our vital fuel supplies. 
nis There has been no destruction of re- 
ver, fineries by the Axis. But the black mar- 
vice ket is draining 2,500,000 gallons of 
gasoline a day from the civilian supply. 
edge The racketeers who print and sell coun- 
tire terfeit gasoline coupons, the car own- 
». As ers who buy coupons or buy gasoline 
ig as without coupons, and the dealers who 
does use illegal coupons to obtain another 
— supply of fuel, are no better than Nazi 
— saboteurs. 
peti The general public has been too tol- 
— erant, or ignorant, of the activities of 
the black market. Too many people 
4 of tre appear to have the attitude that it is 
eon ball “smart” to get “a little extra.” These 
quality, chiselers are a small minority but they 
can do great harm to the war effort 
unless the honest majority unites against 
them. 

We are faced with the fact that more 
and more of our crude oil supply must 
go to war—in high-octane aviation 
gasoline, synthetic rubber, TNT and 
other war materials. Supplies for essen- 
tial civilian uses are certainly not likely 
to increase, and may be cut further 
as the war progresses. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the gasoline black market is 
a serious threat to the war effort. 

If the black market is allowed to 


drain gasoline away from the civilian 
supply for the benefit of a few chiselers, 
all honest car owners are going to pay 
for it out of their gasoline tanks. But 
if the black market in gasoline could be 
eliminated, the A card rations of every 
ordinary driver could be increased by 
25 per cent. 

Black markets in other products also 
| ae a menace to home front efficiency. 
In general, the purchase or sale of any 
E product over OPA ceiling prices is a 
“black market transaction, or of rationed 
Products without legitimate ration 
pstamps. 
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Gangsterism and greed drain vital gasoline supplies, 
force all of us to pay more for necessities of life 


“It has been estimated,” declares 
Chester Bowles, administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, “that be- 
tween three and four per cent of the 
average cost of all food is due to black 
market operations. That means that 
housewives today are paying $1,200,- 
000,000 annually as tribute to the black 
market in food alone. . . . In addition, 
there are millions of dollars in over- 
charges on the sale of clothing, and 
tires, and gasoline, and furniture, on 
second-hand refrigerators, and other 
home equipment... .” 


The Little Foxes 


Black markets thrive on scarcities — 
plus a greed for profits. So long as there 
are scarcities, plus greed, and a willing- 

















RKET MENACE! 


ness on the part of a generally pros- 
perous public to pay the prices asked, 
the black market will continue. 

Several methods are used to evade 
food rationing. Some black markets in 
meat operate completely outside the 
OPA rationing system, all the way from 
the original steer, stolen from a Texas 
ranch, to the steak sold to private trade 
or to a profiteering restaurant. 

There also are so-called “tie-in” 
agreements, Wholesalers or a retail 
butcher are offered all the steaks they 
can buy at the regular ceiling prices. 
But they must take an oversupply of 
hearts and kidneys and. tripe and other 
slow-selling items. The wholesaler or 
retailer will take a loss on the kidneys 
and other so-called variety meats. But 
he sells his steaks at far enough over 
OPA ceiling prices to pay him a good 
profit. Or the racketeer will sell the 
dealer a certain amount of good prod- 
uce at the ceiling price provided that 
he buys a certain amount of vegetables 
which are about to spoil. 


BLACK 
’) MARKET 











SABOTAGE FOR PROFIT! 





Los Angeles Herald Express 


Up-grading also is used extensively. 
In a period of scarcity all*eggs will be 
sold at the top-graded price. Similarly, 
the cheaper cuts of steak are up-graded 
to sell as T-bones and tenderloins. 

The overwhelming majority of all 
merchants are honest. They are anxious 
to comply with OPA regulations be- 
cause they know that price ceilings are 
essential as wartime measures to defeat 
inflation. But the honest merchant's life 
frequently is made miserable by the 
chiselers. 


Teamwork Needed 


Black marketeers usually laugh at re- 
tailers who threaten to expose thei 
dealings. They warn the retailer that 
“your supplies will be cut off if you 
don’t watch your step.” 

OPA officials reply that if retailers 
will organize and come to them with 
their complaints “we will see that their 
supplies are not cut off.” They point 
out that retailers who organized to fight 
the black market in onions are still able 
to do business. 

Consumers also must aid the fight 
against the black market. They must 
agree not to pay more than ceiling 
prices. It has been estimated that only 
four in ten housewives know OPA ceil- 
ing prices. The OPA plans to remedy 
this by distributing food price charts 
to every family. 

One of the toughest black markets 


to combat is in gasoline. OPA records 
of convictions in black market gasoline 
cases form a “Who’s Who” of criminals, 
prominent for years in bootlegging, 
counterfeiting, white slavery, kidnap- 
ping, and murder. These big shot gang- 
sters and thugs have moved into the 
better-paying and easier-to-handle gaso- 
line coupon racket. 

OPA enforcement officers frequently 
are asked if these gasoline rackets are 
operated by Nazi agents. On this there 
is no actual proof to date. But the Nazi 
propaganda broadcasts to the United 
States constantly urge citizens to beat 
ration rules and often give them tips 
on how to do it. The Nazis know that 
a breakdown in our~-gasoline rationing 
program would seriously hamper the 
American war effort. Any American who 
uses illegal gasoline coupons is actu- 
ally aiding the enemy. 

The gasoline coupons which are fur- 
nished to motorists by local ration 
boards are passed through a complete 
banking system. First, the motorist turns 
them in to the gas station attendant. 
When the station owner needs more 
gasoline he must give the proper num- 
ber of coupons in order to get a new 
supply. 

Ordinarily this gasoline rationing sys- 
tem works smoothly. But now it is men- 
aced by certain illegal methods. Coun- 
terfeit or stolen coupons may be pur- 
chased by gasoline stations. With these 








EVERY DRIVER MUST HELP 


Every motorist should write his car license number and state 

on the back of his gasoline coupons now. Then endorse new 
ones as he gets them from his local board. This will help Gov- 
ernment investigators trace Black Marketeers. 


9 No motorist should buy gasoline without coupons. When he 
does, he is interfering with the war effort and aiding a 
vicious racket. He is also robbing other car owners of part of 
their share of the limited supply. When a dealer sells gasoline 
without coupons, he must get them from somewhere to replen- 
ish his stock of gasoline. In 99 cases out of 100 he musi buy 
counterfeit or stolen coupons from criminal gangs. 


3 The motorist should not buy gasoline coupons or accept 
them as gifts. Even if he gets them from a close friend, the 
chances are 20 to 1 that somewhere back along the line the 
coupons have been stolen or counterfeited. 


4. The motorist should not apply for more gasoline than he 
knows he will actually need for really essential driving. If 
he runs short he can go to his local board and state his case 
frankly. The board is there to distribute the gas fairly, not to 
restrict him just for the fun of it. Remember, the crime wave 
fostered by the gasoline Black Market could be snuffed out 
overnight if it had fewer customers. 








AMERICAN PROBLE 


illegal coupons in his ‘possession the 
station owner can sell an equivalent 
amount of gasoline at above ceiling 
prices and without requiring ration cou- 
pons. Then he turns in the illegal cou- 
pons to his supplier when he orders an- 
other supply of gasoline. 

Sometimes the counterfeit or stolen 
coupons are sold directly to car owners 
who turn them in to gas stations when 
they buy gasoline. 


Youthful “Enemy Agents” 


Unfortunately, the buying of counter- 
feit coupons is not restricted to the 
adult public. The OPA file on juvenile 
dealers in the black market is about two 
feet high. One OPA official mentioned 
the case of a high school where scores 
of youngsters were buying counterfeit 
coupons. A gangster had sold several 
books of these coupons to one of the 
children, who in turn sold them among 
his friends at a profit. The children 
soon were riding around in jaloppies 
with gasoline bought on counterfeit 
coupons. The parents knew about it 
and did nothing. 

Skilled engravers usually make the 
plates for counterfeit coupons and the 
printing may be done in small shops in 
various parts of the country. The coun- 
terfeiters print both the basic paper 
bearing what appears at first sight to 
be the official Government “water- 
mark,” as well as the various coupon 
markings. 

Ultra violet ray lamps are used to 
detect counterfeit coupons. Under the 
lamp the legal coupons printed on Gov- 
ernment paper glow brightly while 
counterfeits appear to be a dull brown 
color. 

The theft of coupons trom locfl ration 
boards also proved to be a serious prob- 
lem for several months. Now, however, 
local boards keep no more than one 
day’s supply of coupons on hand and 
extra ones are put in vaults. 

The most effective means discovered 
so far to combat the gasoline black 
market is the requirement that every 
coupon must be endorsed with the li- 
cense number of the car for which it 
was issued. This makes it possible for 
OPA officials to trace a counterfeit or 
stolen coupon, once it is spotted, back 
to the person who bought it. 

Greater progress could be made 
against the black market if the OPA had 


more field men. The OPA has 2,500 in- ] 


vestigators throughout the country, less 
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than one per county, and only 400 of § 








these can be assigned to gasoline cases. @ 


But even this small force of men could = 
do an excellent job if each citizen ap 7 


pointed himself a committee of one t07 


help enforce the rules found in the} 
box on this page. 
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3 WARS 
and what happened fo the buying 
power of the DOLLAR 
WAR 0) fe’ 
REVOLUTION sani 
Start of War inde War 
‘CMIL_WAR (S) (~ 
44 CENTS 


Start of Wer — End of inflation 


WORLD WAR I (S) (Y 


40 CENTS 
Sart of War — Endof inflation 


iter the war there wes such @ ren-avag (nPletion thet ne sndes Is eveilable. 





jN URGING Congress to renew the 
Price Control Act of 1942, 
which expires June 30, Adminis- 
trator Chester Bowles of the Office 
of Price Administration made a 
119-page presentation on the work 
of the OPA. 

The charts on this page are 
taken from the presentation. 

Among the changes in the Price 
Control Act demanded by critics 
is one to put control over prices 
of products in the agency respon- 
sible for their production — such 
as the War Food Administration 
or Petroleum Administration. 

The OPA head charged that this 
change was favored by people who 
believe those agencies would give 
them higher prices than the OPA. 


WHY WE NEED PRICE CONTROL 





NO INCREASE IN LIVING COSTS 
FOR 10 DIFFICULT MONTHS 
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“The cost of living today stands at 
the same level » in April, 1943 


for ten difficult months, with 
inflationa ssures pilin 

and still higher behind te Price 
Control Dam. we have Held the 


Line 


Wholesale pri 4 of 
percent below the April, 1943 level 





THIS IS WHAT HAPPENED 
@ TO AFIXED INCOME 
OF $ 2,000 


It was this big in 1914 

TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS |S 
f $2000.2 ; 
$ 


It was worth only $960 when 
Inflationary Forces got through 


$960 

















LIVING COST RISE 
LESS THAN HALF THAT OF WORLD WAR] 
MOWAT NAPPEVED TO LIVING cosTs 


4.6 


Even including rises which 
took place before controls were 
established and in spite of far 


BUSINESS FAILURES AT ALL-TIME 
® LOW UNDER PRICE CONTROL 


(* 9 MONTHS FIGURES PROJECTED ON ANNUAL BASIS) 


There is not the slightest indication in these figures 




















WORLD WAR I 
Congress this time decided 











that such punishing blows of infla- 
tion and deflation should not be 

repeated. It passed the Emergency 
Price Control Act, January 30, 1942. 


OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


























CONTROLLED GOODS 





















. that price contro! hes been a hardship upon business. 
_ erat ie come Stoble prices on the contrary eliminate business 
wor have been held to less than risk ond reduce business foilures . 
WORLD WAR I holf those of World War 1. 
3,000,000 INFLATIONARY PRESSURES 
@) 6) ) ESTABLISHMENTS SELL ARE STILL INCREASING 





Month by month war costes pile 
up at the rate of $7,500,000.000 
every 30 days. 






































HERE is a saying in Washington 

these days that if all the “experts” on 
Russia were stretched end to end they 
still could not reach a conclusion. Rus- 
sia has been called the “riddle,” the 
“puzzle,” the “eternal enigma.” So long 
as Stalin fails to take his allies into full 
confidence, so long as his government 
does not make a forthright declaration 
of its postwar intentions, Russia will 
remain a fertile ground for political 
guess-work. 

The picture is further obscured by 
violent partisanship. It is very difficult 
for foreign observers to be objective 
about Soviet affairs. Most people can be 
detached in discussing Zanzibar, or Ire- 
land, or even India, But when it comes 
to Russia, they tend to split into two 
irreconcilable camps. This division is by 
no means along class lines. In recent 
years many of the prominent supporters 
of the Soviet regime have been men of 
the Right — business men, conserva- 
tives, while many of its critics came 
from the Left—liberals and laborites. 


Which Way Russian Foreign Policy? 


The concern of the average Ameri- 
can, however, is about Russia’s foreign 
policy, which is of intimate and 
vital importance .to him. Will Russia 
abide by the provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter? Will she join us in an inter- 
national organization for the mainte- 
nance of peace after the war? Are the 
Moscow and Teheran declarations still 
valid? 

These misgivings have been aroused 
by a series of surprising, one-sided acts 
by the Soviet government: its refusal to 
negotiate the frontier dispute with Po- 
land; its determination to absorb the 
Baltic states; its partial recognition of 
the Badoglio regime in Italy, to mention 
but a few. 

Perturbed by these developments, a 
group of some eighty outstanding Amer- 
ican liberals, all vigorous supporters of 
aid to Russia, addressed an appeal last 
March to the Soviet government. “We 
believe,” their statement declared, “the 
time has come when those Americans 
who regard close cooperation with So- 
viet Russia as a cornerstone of victory 
and permanent peace should address a 
word of appeal to our Russian allies. 
We speak as individuals who have fa- 


Balancing the ledger of Soviet foreign policy and 
internal conditions as they affect United Nations 


vored all-out aid to Russia. ever since 
Hitler’s unprovoked attack in 1941. We 
have expressed our gratitude for Rus- 
sia’s unparalleled efforts in the common 
cause, and our conviction that friendly 
cooperation with Russia is not only 
necessary but possible, despite our dif- 
fering political and economic systems. 

“In common with every loyal citizen 
of the United Nations we welcomed the 
declarations of Teheran and Moscow, 
which explicitly reaffirmed the earlier 
declaration of January 1, 1942, pledg- 
ing support for the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. . . . Be- 
cause of all this, the apparent deter- 
mination of the Soviet government to 
insist on a unilateral settlement of the 
Polish problem, without mediation or 
consent either of Russia’s allies or the 
Polish government, has come as a shock 
to American opinion... . 

“Therefore in the interest of all the 
United Nations,” the appeal concludes, 
“we urge the British and American gov- 
ernments to raise these questions with 
the Soviet government, and we our- 
selves appeal to our Russian allies to 
take cognizance of the legitimate dis- 
quiet of the American people.” 

The signers of the appeal included 
such leading figures as William Agar of 
Freedom House, Judge Ferdinand Pe- 
cora, (Major) George Fielding Eliot, 
president H. D. Gideonse of Brooklyn 
College, president G. H. Shuster of 
Hunter College, publicists Raymond 
Leslie Buell, and H. V. Kaltenborn, 
Harry Scherman of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, and Robert J. Watt of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Statements by Hull and Molotov 

Since this appeal was issued, several 
major developments have shed some 
light on inter-Allied relations. On April 
9, Secretary of State Cordell Hull de- 
clared in a nationwide broadcast that 
cooperation among Russia, Britain, 
China, and the United States is a “solid 
framework upon which all future policy 
and international organization must be 
built.” He asserted emphatically that 
“for these powers to become divided in 
their aims and fail to recognize and 
harmonize their basic interests can pro- 
duce only disaster.” 

Mr. Hull reiterated his belief that the 








































































Goldberg in the N. Y. Sua { 


Postwar Question Mark 


more than thirty boundary questions in 
Europe cannot be effectively settled 
while the war is still on. “But,” he added, 
“this does not mean that certain ques- 
tions may not and should not in the 
meantime be settled by friendly con- 
ference and agreement.” 


Directing his remarks unmistakably ~ 


to Russia, the Secretary asserted, “We 
are at all times ready to further our un- 
derstanding and settlement of questions 
that may arise between us, as is exem- 
plified by our offer to be of such service 
to Poland and the Soviet Union. Our 
offer is still open.” (See article on Russo- 
Polish dispute, Feb. 7, 1944.) 

Earlier Soviet Foreign Commissar 
Vyacheslav Molotov made an important 
pronouncement. Commenting on the 
invasion of Romanian territory, he an 
nounced on April 2 that “the Soviet 
government declares it does not pursue 
the aim of dh eee Romanian territory 
or of altering the existing social struc- 
ture of Romania. The entry of Soviet 
troops into the boundaries of Romania 
is dictated exclusively by military neces- 
sities and the continuing resistance of 
enemy troops.” 

The Molotov statement allayed some 





fears. It defines the limits of Russian y 


aspirations: non-interference in the it 
ternal affairs of Romania and no intet 





tion of acquiring Romanian territory bey 
yond Bessarabia (which Russia regardsy 
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as her own) and Bukovina. But they 
New York Times pointed out editorially 
that “It [the Molotov statement] doei 
not solve the other Russian border que 
tions nor does it exclude a later Russia 
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Keystone 


Manpower shortage? Not in Russia, where women pitch in even to the 
building or repair of railroads while their men push battlegrounds. 


demand for a ‘friendly’ Romanian gov- 
ernment after the war.” 

The pronouncements by Hull and 
Molotov still leave many questions un- 
answered. Both are silent on the fate of 
the Baltic states, Russia’s objection to 
an Anglo-American invasion of the 
Balkans, her steadfast adherence to a 
“sphere of influence” policy. It would 
seem another conference of the Big 
Three is needed to clarify these issues. 


A Few Known Facts 


Foreign policy is always a reflection 
of domestic policy. To understand a 
nation’s foreign affairs, we must know 
her internal situation. Because of the 
rigid censorship imposed in Russia little 
information is available about internal 
conditions there. Much of what is known 
is buried under an avalanche of propa- 
ganda. There are, however, some facts 
which are undisputed by all reasonable 
people. It is only by an open-eyed ac- 
ceptance of these facts that we can come 


» t© an understanding of the Russian 


“sphinx” and strengthen the friendship 
between the two countries. 

Russia is a vast land mass, a continent 
in itself. It takes the sun eleven hours 
to cross that land. In area, the U.S.S.R. 
is three times the size of continental 
United States, and comprises one-sixth 
of the earth’s area. Its population, after 


@ the 1939 and 1940 annexations, totaled 
=® 193,000,000 persons. Of this number, 
lm Me Russians constitute a little under 
mel per cent. The rest belong to some 
§275 different ethnic groups. 

q In natural resources the country is 


probably the richest in the world. Her 
estimated coal reserves are 21 per cent 
of the world’s total; her known oil re- 
serves total about 16 per cent; iron ore 
beds 20 per cent; forest reserves 33 per 
cent (2,500,000,000 acres); her black 
soil area is the world’s largest (247,- 
000,000 acres). 

How is the country governed? There 
is only one political organization per- 
mitted: the Communist Party. In 1939, 
its membership was 1,588,000. Since 
then the number was increased to 
4,300,000, which is about 2.5 per cent 
of the population. Education, press, 
radio, theatre, trade unions, and all so- 
cial and economic enterprises are con- 
trolled by the government. The Four 
Freedoms hardly exist in the Soviet 
Union. There are no freedom of speech, 
no freedom of press, no freedom of as- 
semblage, no freedom of elections, in 
the sense we know them in the western 
democracies. Under the constitution of 
1936, “freedom of religious worship 
and of anti-religious propaganda” is 
guaranteed, but religious instruction is 
banned to those under 18 years of age. 
The standard of living for workers and 
peasants before the war was still low, 
though it had risen substantially since 
Tsarist times. Both in peace and war fio 
worker can change jobs without permis- 
sion. Tardiness or absence from work 
is punishable by fine or imprisonment. 
All power, economic and political, is 
concentrated in the same hands: the 
hands of the party leaders. 

On the credit side are the truly mag- 
nificent triumphs of the Russian army 
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in this war; the phenomenal progress 
made in the industrialization of the 
country (albeit at a high price in human 
sacrifice); the eradication to a large 
measure of illiteracy; the widespread 
medical and welfare programs; and the 
government’s tolerance of cultural au- 
tonomy among the minority groups. 

The Soviet government, in its 27th 
year of life, has abandoned most of the 
principles of socialism which its found- 
ers advocated. Symbolically enough, 
Stalin has replaced the pictures of Marx 
and Engels in his office with those of 
Tsarist generals. Internationalism has 
been supplanted by an intense national- 
ism. Discarded are the old Marxian doc- 
trines of the “class struggle,” “surplus 
value,” the “materialistic conception of 
history.” The new economic system 
could more properly be called “state 
capitalism.” There is a wide gulf be- 
tween the Soviet ruling group and the 
masses of the people, as manifested by 
increasing differences in income, the in- 
troduction of tuition charges for higher 
education, the restoration of greater 
authority and privileges to army officers. 
(The former system of “political com- 
missars” in the Red Army has been abol- 
ished. ) 

What About the Future? 

A question frequently asked is why 
are the Russians fighting? The simple 
answer is that they are fighting for the 
same reason that the Greeks, the Poles, 
the Norwegians fought — for their homes 
and for their people. Are they fighting 
to preserve the Soviet system? The 
Greeks fought valiantly in this war, but 
no one insists that they fought for the 
Metaxas dictatorship. And the Russians 
who fought heroically against Napoleon 
in 1812 were serfs. The Russian people 
have never had an opportunity to cast 
a vote of confidence in the Stalin regime. 

What about the future of Russia? A 
Soviet official with the purchasing com- 
mission in Washington, who recently 
resigned his post, maintains that the 
majority of the Russian people are striv- 
ing for the attainment of democratic 
rights. This belief is shared by many 
serious students of Soviet affairs. 

Meanwhile, it is in the interests of 
American-Russian friendship to face 
facts squarely. The most important of 
these facts are (a) that the Russian 
people have put up a splendid fight for 
our common cause; (b) that their sys- 
tem of government is in no sense a po- 
litical democracy; (c) that they have 
made remarkable economic achieve- 
ments in establishing a highly produc- 
tive industrial system. Political short- 
sightedness which loses track of these 
fundamental points does not contribute 
to an understanding of the Russian 
“riddle.” 
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| ITALY’S KING PROMISES 
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What Happened: With what seemed 
to many Italians as an inflated sense of 
self-importance, the little King of Italy, 
Victor Emmanuel III, announced his 
“final and irrevocable” decision to with- 
draw from public affairs on the day 
the Allies enter Rome, and to desig- 
nate his son, Crown Prince Umberto, as 
“lieutenant general of the realm.” What 
his “subjects” did not swallow was the 
diminutive monarch’s glib assertion that 
“the Italian people . . . know that eight 
months ago I put an end to the Fas- 
cist regime and brought Italy, notwith- 
standing every danger and risk, to the 
side of the United Nations in the strug- 
gle for liberation against Nazism.” What 
the Italian people do know is that they 
freed themselves from fascism despite 
the king, who for over 22 years’ was 
stooge to Mussolini. 

What’s Behind It: The King’s deci- 
sion was “voluntarily” reached by him 
after a series of meetings with Allied 
officials. It was emphasized, perhaps 
too strongly, that no Allied pressure 
was exerted on him. But it is no secret 
that the Allied governments have long 
intimated that they would not regard 
the King’s retirement with disfavor, and 
public sentiment in both Britain and 
the U. S. was strongly opposed to deal- 
ing with the House of Savoy. 

Within Italy, the anti-fascist six-party 
junta had in the past refused to form 
a coalition government while the King 
remained in power. It is now believed 
these anti-fascist parties may change 
their position of outright opposition to 
the monarchy and tentatively agree to 
a “lieutenancy” — at any rate, until a 
freed Italy has had the opportunity to 
choose for itself the kind of govern- 
ment it wishes. 

The King’s announcement was by no 
means an abdicaton. Some observers 
even saw in the move a shrewd attempt 
on his part to restore his prestige by 
ultimately riding into Rome as a con- 
quering hero. 




















King Victor Emmanuel of Italy (reading) and his son, Crown Prince Umberto. 
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{ __NAZIS IN THE CRIMEA | 


What Happened: Spring cleaning in 
Crimea — the Russians are sweeping the 
Nazis out of the Black Sea isthmus. 
Following the capture of Odessa, Rus- 
sia’s largest port, Gen. Fedor I. Tol- 
bukhin’s Fourth Ukrainian army drove 
through from the north capturing the 
communications center of Dzhankoi, 
and a runaway offensive punched its 
way to within a few miles of Simfero- 
pol, some 45 miles north of the great 
naval base of Sevastopol. (See map on 
page 16.) 

Meanwhile, Gen. Andrei I. Yeremen- 
ko’s coastal army, operating from the 
east, cleared the entire Kerch penin- 
sula and knifed its way toward Feo- 
dosiya, which, with Yevpatoriya, are 
Crimea’s most important ports after 
Sevastopol. The two armies, thrusting 
simultaneously from north and east, 
have been advancing at the rate of 40 
miles a day. 

What’s Behind It: The Crimea is 
about the size of Maryland. In peace 
time it had a population of about 700,- 
000, mostly Russians, Tartars, Greeks, 
and Turks. With its numerous bathing 











resorts and palaces, it was the playland 
of the country, often called the Rus 


sian Riviera. The Nazis had held Cri-j 


mea for over two years. 


The number of Germans and Ro 
manians trapped in Crimea is estimated) 


between 110,000 and 165,000 men. But 


far more important than the capture of 


these Axis troops is the conquest of 


Crimea itself, which offers the Red f 
fleet the opportunity to regain dom 


nation of the Black Sea, exposing the 
sateHite countries of Bulgaria and Re 
mania to amphibious operations by the 
Soviets. The Russian Black Sea fleet is 
known to consist of a battleship, five 
cruisers, 27 destroyers, 50 submarines, 
and a flock of small craft. 





[VACATION FOR THE PRESIDENTOE: 


On advice of his physician, President 





Roosevelt will “play hookey” for two 
weeks “somewhere in the south.” THB 
White House announced that “the Presk 
dent will devote himself exclusively 
relaxation in fresh air and sunshine.” ¥ 

There is, of course, nothing behind# 
except that the President, like most @ 
us, needs an occasional rest, and it B® 
been known for some time that he 
over-worked. 
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| YOUNG MEN WANTED NOW 3 
$e ME aon. "= 
{SAY ARMY AND NAVY = | 


What Happened: A call for younger 
men was recently issued by Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, national director of 
selective service. Specifically, the new 
directive halted the induction of all 
men 26 years of age or over who “are 
making a contribution to essential agri- 
culture, war production, or war-sup- 
porting activities.” 

What's Behind It: It’s a young man’s 
war. “The immediate need for young 
men in the armed forces is greater than 
the need to immediately fill calls by 
induction of older men,” the directive 
states. The 1944 military requirements 
have been fulfilled, according to reports 
from Washington. The army has 
reached its goal of mobilization. 

But the draft must go on. The Navy 
will need an increment of 300,000 men 
by July 1, and another 100,000 men by 
September. Then, too, both Army and 
Navy will require recruits to take care 
of replacements for those disabled or 
discharged. The Army estimates its 
need for this purpose to be 75,000 to 
100,000 men a month, the Navy about 
50,000. Thus the two services will be 
calling over a million men during the 
remaining seven months of this year. 

What kind of men do they want? The 
Army is definite in its specifications: 
“It is imperative that new men .. . be 
young and physically qualified for the 
rigors of combat duty.” In war, as in 
movies, the emphasis is on youth. 














| DE GAULLE HAS UPPER HAND § 





What Happened: The two stubborn 
French generals — Charles de Gaulle 
and Henri Honoré Giraud — are again 
in the headlines and in each other's 
hair. Originally they shared the chair- 
manship of the French National Com- 
mittee for Liberation. Later de Gaulle 
acquired sole control of the committee 
while Giraud was named its comman- 
der-in-chief of the French troops. Since 
then the committee abolished Giraud’s 
post of commander-in-chief, gave him 
instead the face-saving title of inspector 
general of the army, and appointed de 





Gaulle chief of all French armed forces. 
The hitch in this arrangement was that 
proud General Giraud refused to agree. 

What’s Behind It: More than a title 
is involved in this latest flare-up in 
Algiers. From recent statements made 
by President Roosevelt at his press con- 
ferences, it would seem that he intends 
to have General Eisenhower choose the 
first civil government in France after 
the liberation of the country. General 
de Gaulle, therefore, fears that it will 
not be the French committee, but the 
French commander-in-chief who will be 
in position to tell General Eisenhower 
what Frenchmen to deal with. Thus the 
post of commander-in-chief assumes a 
new importance. The only one de 
Gaulle wants to trust in this position 
is himself. 

These developments preceded Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull’s broadcast 
clarifying American foreign policy. In 
this speech the Secretary promised that 
“every opportunity to undertake civil 
administration” in liberated France will 
be accorded the French committee 
under the supervision of General Eisen- 
hower. But this supervision, Mr. Hull 
explained, will be restricted to affairs 
“which are necessary for military op- 
erations against the enemy.” 


| MORE MID-WEST PRIMARIES 


What Happened: Nebraska and IIli- 
nois did not see eye to eye in their 
recent primary elections. In Nebraska, 
most of the votes went to Lieut. Com- 
mander Harold E. Stassen, former gov- 
ernor of Minnesota; in Illinois, to 
General Douglas MacArthur. 

What’s Behind It: Added together 
they proved little. The results did not 
reveal the relative strength of the two 
candidates for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. They did not op- 
pose each other. 

Speculation over General MacArthur’s 
willingness to run was heightened when 
Representative A. N. Miller (Republi- 
can of Nebraska) made public two let- 
ters he had received from the General. 
Gen. MacArthur said that the letters 
were not intended for publication. He 
entirely repudiated the “sinister inter- 
pretation” put upon his letters by Rep. 
Miller, “I have not sought the office (of 
President) nor do I seek it.” 




















International News photo 


Flying General on the mound! Maj. 
Gen. Claire Chennault, commander 
of U. S. 14th Air Force, playing soft- 
ball with his men in China. 


JAP PLANS IN BURMA 
STYMIED BY ALLIES 


What Happened: In their first offen- 
sive since 1942, the Japs invaded the 
Indian state of Manipur, and partly en- 
circled Allied garrisons at Imphal and 
Kohima, in an attempt to cut the all- 
important Bengal-Assam supply line. 
After a series of sporadic victories, the 
Nip advance was “nipped.” Counter- 
attacking British and Indian troops 
eased the pressure around Kohima, 
while other Allied, air-borne forces 
slashed from the rear at enemy invasion 
bases along the Chindwin river. 

What’s Behind It: The locale of the 
battle is the plateau of Manipur, formed 
by the great India-Burma mountains. 
The floor of the plateau is sixty miles 
long, and about thirty miles wide. North 
and south along it runs the Manipur 
road, At its center is Imphal, the capi- 
tal, population 85,000. 

Tokyo has made no secret of its anxi- 
ety about Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault’s 
preparations for an air attack on the 
Japanese mainland. The only way to 
stop it was to cut the Bengal-Assam 
railroad. Moreover, severance of the 
railroad would isolate American and 
Chinese forces operating in North 














Burma under command of Lieut. Gen. 
Joseph (“Vinegar Joe”) Stilwell, and, 
at the same time, choke off shipments 
to all of China. 
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Tsar Peter I, or Peter the Great, 
first ruler to westernize Russia. 


“PEOPLE with European bodies and 

Asiatic souls.” That is how an 
American observer once described the 
inhabitants of Russia. He meant, of 
course, that the Russians had become 
outwardly Europeanized while remain- 
ing Oriental in their ways of thinking. 
Actually, there is much to be said for 
such a diagnosis. Before the eighteenth 
century there probably was no one who 
ever thought of Russia as a European 
power. Yet today the fate of Europe 
seems to a large extent dependent upon 
that very country. 

The man who started Russia on its 
career of Europeanization was Tsar 
Peter the Great (1689-1725). Peter was 
almost six feet nine inches tall! He was 
quick-tempered and ambitious. And he 
envied the leading rulers of Europe. 
For, despite its great size, Russia was 
poorer than such prosperous little coun- 
tries as England and the Netherlands. 

In international affairs, no one in 
Europe ever seemed to give Russia a 
second thought. All this Peter decided 
to change. He believed that the best 
way to do so would be to introduce into 
Russia the customs and institutions that 
prevailed in the West. 


Peter Goes West to Study 


Having made up his mind to Euro- 
peanize Russia, Peter traveled as far 
west as England to see with his own 
eyes how things were done abroad. Then 
he spent the rest of his life, about 27 
years, westernizing his country. 

But the whole job, Peter felt, would 
not be completed until Russia had some 
“windows to the west.” By that he 
meant ice-free seaports. In his search 
for them, he came into armed conflict 
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with his neighbors, Turkey and Sweden. 

Against the Moslem Turks, Peter was 
not very lucky. He captured the dis- 
trict of Azoy from them in 1695-1696, 
but lost it‘-again in 1711. Against the 
Swedes he was more successful. In 1699 
Peter signed an anti-Swedish alliance 
with Denmark, Poland, and Saxony. 
The time seemed just right for a fight 
against Sweden, for the latter was un- 
der the rule of a seventeen-year-old boy 
named Charles XII. 

But Charles proved to be an amazing 
warrior, Earning the title “madman of 
the North,” he fought like a tiger until 
he was killed in battle nineteen years 
later! By that time the allies had been 
joined by Great Britain, Hanover, and 
Prussia, who were all covetous of Swed- 
ish territory. 


The Capital Moves West 


Three years after Charles’ death, 
Russia and Sweden signed the treaty 
of Nystadt (1721). Under its terms 
Sweden ceded to Russia the Baltic 
provinces of Livonia (its territory was 
divided between Latvia and Estonia in 
1918), Estonia, and Ingria (no longer 
on the map, but roughly it embraced 
the territory that now contains the cities 
of Pskov, Novgorod, Leningrad), -and 
parts of Finland and Karelia (now the 
U.S.S.R. Karelian Republic). Thus 
Peter acquired his first window to the 
west. 

To celebrate the achievement, he or- 
dered the building of a great new city 
near the mouth of the Neva River — in 
the midst of the swampy region he had 
just acquired from Sweden! The city 
was built at the cost of much money 
and many lives. It was called St. Peters- 
burg. Promptly the government offices 
were removed from Oriental Moscow to 
the new capital in the West. 

Peter’s successors all tried to follow 
the pattern of his foreign policies. But 
not one of them was especially success- 
ful until the advent of Catherine the 
Great (1762-1796). She had not only 
the desire but the ability to push the 
western boundary of Russia farther into 
Europe. In order to accomplish this end, 
she was ready to despoil Poland and 
Turkey. 





By Walter C. Langsam 
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Catherine Il (Catherine the Great), 
a most successful ruler of her day. 


The task of robbing Poland was not 
very difficult. Internal conditions were 
so bad that the kingdom could offer 
little resistance to determined aggres- 
sion. Russia therefore, in cooperation 
with Prussia and Austria, carried out 
the first partition of Poland, in 1772. 
One-fourth of the unhappy country was 
divided among the aggressors. 

Betore long, the three expansionists 
felt that there was really no point in 
allowing the remaining three-fourths 
of Poland to continue independent, Ac- 
cordingly, two more partitions, in 1793 
and 1795, wiped Poland off the map as 
an independent state. Under Catherine’s 
clever leadership, Russia got more than 
half of the entire Polish Kingdom! 


Catherine Looks South Too 


Meanwhile Russia also had come into 
conflict with the Ottoman Empire. On 
one occasion, Russian soldiers pursued 
some fleeing Poles across the border in- 
to neutral Turkey. This violation of 
Turkish territory led to a war in which 
Russia decisively defeated the Sultan. 
The resulting peace treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainardji (1774) and another agree- 
ment of 1792 rounded out the Russian 
Empire to the south and southwest. 
Russia once more got the port and dis- 
trict of Azov. Turkey gave up claims 
to all territory north of the Black Sea, 
including the stretch between the Bug 
and Dniester rivers. 

Catherine died before she was able 
to fulfill her greatest ambition, to get 
control of the straits at Constantipople 
(now Instanbul). But she and Peter had 
proved, as one of her contemporaries 
said, that “Russia is the land of possi- 
bilities.” 
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Shades are drawn down. Lights 
dim low. The landscape is 
blotted out ... there’s just the 
hum of the speeding train. 


These boys know what it 
means—the troop train is ap- 
proaching the troop ships. 


Some draw a deep breath. A 
soldier fumbles for a letter. 
Another wonders if he can 
make a last telephone call. 
Another draws out a crumpled 


photograph. 





No, travelers don’t see this— 
but the trainmen of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad do, daily. 
And more so than ever now. 
As the swelling tide of Ameri- 
can youth—fine and fit— 
streams Overseas... 


Of course, it takes a lot of 
equipment for these troop 
movements — but with what 
remains we are doing our best 
to serve all essential travelers 
... efficiently, courteously. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


¥e 45,417 in the Armed Forces ¥& 157 have given their lives for their country 











“TOURISTS” in our 


western wonderland 


Southern Pacific is host to thousands 
of men in uniform now “visiting” the 
West for the first time. Some had never 
been aboard a train till war came. 


These sturdy youngsters with faces 
pressed against our train windows— 
will they want to travel in our western 
country again after the war? 
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Now THESE YOUNG MEN are riding 
along the bayous and cypress glades 
of Louisiana and across the great 
sweep of Texas and Arizona on our 
Sunset route... 


Or down through the Middlewest and 
along the old Long Horn Trail on our 
Golden State route from Chicago to El 
Paso .. . across the colorful Southwest 
with its deserts, buttes and mesas... 


Or on our Overland route they follow 
the historic path of the Forty-Niners 
over the High Sierra and down through 
the old gold workings to San Fran- 
cisco. Or climb the Cascades and the 
Siskiyous on our Shasta route, past 
mountain lakes and forests of the 
Pacific Northwest. They are seeing new 
horizons of their America. 


. 


AMONG THOSE WHO KNOw these war- 
time tourists best are our “train riders” 
—the S.P. passenger representatives 
who act as liaison officers between the 
military and the railroad. The train 
riders tell us these boys are absorbed 
in what they see and surprised by the 
great distances. 


“Gee, what a big country!” .. . “Think 
I’ll come back some day and fish that 
stream!”...“What crops do they 
raise here?” .. . “Swell country, huh? 
I sure would like to look around out 
here again when this is over!” . . .“My, 
this is a pretty place”—and then with 
constant loyalty—“but you ought to 
see my home town!” 

Yes, we think many of these service 
men now sampling the West will come 
back in peacetime. Then they’ll see 


Yosemite and Lake Tahoe, Carlsbad 
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Buy War Bonds! 


Caverns, our giant Redwoods, Crater 
Lake, and other famous attractions, 


WHAT THESE TRAVELERS think inter 
ests us as railroaders, as westerners, 
and as fathers with sons in the service, 


Right now we of the railroad are doing | 


our best to handle a very heavy trafic 
load, to keep the war trains rolling, 
and to provide the best transportation 
possible during wartime. 


Until this war is won it’s up to each of 
us to give our armed forces the kind of 
backing that will assure the greatest 
number coming back safely! 


We look forward to the day when we 
can serve these men again, and in bet- 
ter fashion. After the war we will be 
able to provide service not only better 
than the wartime variety, but improved 
beyond previous peacetime standards. 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


Heapquarters: San Francisco 








One of America’s railroads— 
ALL united for Victory! 
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|» Many peacetime purposes. 





| press, and air passenger service for 


Next Steps Forward 
IN TRANSPORTATION 








The peacetime world of | tomorrow will bring vast advances in speed, comfort, and aaa 


O SPOT on earth is more than ® 

hours away from your local air- 
port,” says the new advertising slogan. 
With our military flyers making way 
stations of Brazil, Africa, India, and 
New Zealand, we know this is true of 
aviation in wartime. 

How near is it to peacetime reality? 
How soon after the war will Mr. and 
Mrs. John Q. Public be able to fly to 
China for a vacation as easily as they 
now take a train to Florida or Colorado? 

Before World War II put a tempo- 
rary check to civilian aviation, Pan 
American Airlines had launched a pro- 
gram for the construction of 50 giant 
clipper ships. Each could carry 153 
passengers. 

Glenn L. Martin was already busy 
designing transatlantic planes for civil- 
ian use. A six-engine, 250,000-pound 
plane was able to carry a pay-load of 
50,000 pounds. One hundred passen- 
gers each with 80 pounds of baggage 
apiece would be accommodated, in ad- 
dition to 25,000 pounds of mail and 
express baggage. 


Luxury Liners of the Air 


These planes would have many of 
the comforts of luxury liners — shower 
baths, a lounge, and observation salon. 

“There is no technical limit,” de- 
clared Martin, “to the size of planes. 
We should be able to build 500,000- 
pound planes in a few years.” 

In the future, all first-class mail will 
be flown by air. Much freight and ex- 
press will go by squadrons of cargo 
gliders towed by “locomotive” planes. 

You have heard much about Igor Si- 
korsky’s helicopter. It is now being used 
for sub-hunting, for Coast Guard res- 
cue work, and for secret military work 
af the Army Air Forces. 

After the war, helicopters will serve 
They will 
used to provide air mail, air ex- 


* 


small cities and towns off the main 
transcontinental air routes. They will 
serve as “flying buses” for trips of 25 
to 200 miles. 

However, don’t start holding funerals 
for the railroads, steamships, trucks, and 
buslines. These carriers are slower than 
planes, but they cost less to operate. 
As far as we can tell now, most of our 
heavy, bulky freight will continue to go 
by rail and water and highway. 

Lightweight passenger and freight 
cars of steel alloys, aluminum, and 
magnesium will enable railroads to 
offer high-speed, low-cost _ service. 
Smaller and swifter ocean liners will 
continue to handle low-cost bulk ship- 
ments. 

Light metals, better engines, _ and 
more efficient fuels will help buses 
and trucks compete for business in the 
coming free-for-all struggle among dif- 
ferent forms of transportation. 

These improvements will permit the 
railroads to replace old-fashioned run- 
down cars. Busy-builder Henry J. Kaiser 
plans to turn out railroad cars in the 
yards where he now builds his Liberty 
ships. His engineers have designed pas- 
senger and freight trains that will be 
so light that one engine can pull two 
or three times the present number of 
cars on the same amount of fuel. 

Don’t expect to see too much im- 
provement too soon. It will take time 
to produce the helicopters, the luxury 
skyliners, trains and buses. 

The same is true of the postwar auto- 
mobile. If you buy a car the first year 
or so after the war, it will be the same 
model you would have bought in 1942. 


Number 3 in a series of 


three pictorial articles on the 
of American 
pres- 


development 
transportation — past, 
ent, and future. 





The manufacturers will need at least a 
year to “tool up” for a really new 
model. 

Designers are at work on cars that 
are so streamlined that they look like 
big tear-drops. Windows all around are 
made of shatterproof plastic material. 
A plastic made out of soy beans may be 
used for the body of the car. It is so 
strong that nothing less than a trench 
mortar will dent it. 


Plastic Cars and Trucks 


Engineers of Mack Truck, Inc., fore- 
see a great change in the material that 
makes up the new trucks. Super-syn- 
thetics, magnesium, aluminum, and 
plastic bonded plywood will reduce the 
body weight and permit greater loads. 
Major changes also are expected in the 
engine. A lighter engine with greater 
horsepower and fuel economy will be 
used, 

Automobile engines will be increas- 
ingly powerful but much lighter, and 
will use less fuel. Diesels will be used 
in trucks. 

Like the railroads, buses will have to 


-compete with the airlines. They will 


be equipped with air-conditioned 
coaches, plastic windows, sky-view 
roofs, private compartments, and lounge 
observation roofs. 

The war has taught us how to build 
fast, light ships in a short time. Methods 
of prefabrication and welding have 
made mass-production of ships pos- 
sible 

Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman of 
the U. S. Maritime Commission pre- 
dicts a record breaking merchant fleet 
of more than 15,000,000 tons for Amer- 
ica. Heavy bulky freight will cross the 
ocean more cheaply in liners than in 
planes. Ships will be used to carry 
fuel for airliners’ return trips. As G. I. . 
Stanton, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tor says: “The more planes that fly, the 
more ships will have to sail.” 
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WORDS 


Classroom Activities 


Russia Wanted Windows to the West 
(p. 10) 


In Russia, the peasants were never 
really Europeanized, in spite of the 
efforts of Peter the Great and a few 
of his successors. All Russia was bound 
to the East by the Orthodox Church, 
Byzantine in origin, and to the past 
until the late 1600s. At that time, 
foreigners began coming to Moscow in 
crowds. The clergy objected as soon 
as it became clear that certain changes 
in habits and even in religion were 
being effected by their coming. Al- 
though the newcomers were banished 
to the “German quarter” they exerted 
a profound influence upon the court 
and the upper classes, but never upon 
the people. Peter the Great perceived 
that Russia was beginning to seem anti- 
quated and backward, and he undertook 
the great work of westernizing his 
country. One result of his reforms was 
to lump all groups of land laborers on 
the gentry’s estates into a single class 
of serfs. 

Catherine the Great made one at- 
tempt to limit the power of the nobility 
over the serfs. But finding herself vig- 
orously opposed, she yielded. The en- 
tire peasant population, which until 
then had included some free farmers, 
became bound to the land. The serfs 
had practically no legal or civil rights 
and were never exposed to education 
in any form. 

With the Napoleonic Wars, soldiers 
and officers travelled outside Russia 
and returned bringing new ideas. They 
were shocked by the despotism of their 
rulers, the venality of their courts, and 
the sufferings of the serfs. The officers 
formed numerous secret societies aiming 
toward the establishment of a repub- 
lican form of government. The emper- 
ors could not accept such radical 
thought, and most of them either shot 
or banished liberal plotters. 

Eventually these intellectual move- 
ments brought about the “era of reform” 
of Alexander II. The serfs were liber- 
ated in 1861 and became freemen with 
the right to a plot of land, theirs for 
a fixed rent or by purchase within 49 
years. The liberated serfs were organ- 
ized in “village communities” ruled by 














elected elders. These village govern- 
ments prevailed until the establishment 
of the Soviet state, when they were 
adapted. Although some few peasants 
and workers had arisen as leaders and 
had even been elected to the Duma, 
the majority were still backward and 
illiterate until the Revolution gave them 
the benefits of education and equality. 
Most liberal and radical movements 
in Russia originated in the top ranks of 
society and filtered down through the 
middle-class intellectuals and bureau- 
crats to the lowest. It was a process 
which took nearly three centuries. 
Russian literature gives some very in- 
teresting sidelights on the social organi- 
zation of this vast country. Tolstoi’s 
War and Peace, Turgenev’s Smoke 
and other novels, Dostoievski’s The 
Brothers Karamazov, all show the great 
gulf which lay between the upper class- 
es and the peasantry. The gentry were 
inclined toward political theory, the 
arts, and a somewhat profitless intel- 
lectualism, derived mainly from France. 
The peasants had nothing to stimulate 
their minds or ambitions. Recommend 
to the students for review and discus- 
sion in class, some of the foregoing 
books. The biographies of Peter the 
Great and Alexander II, both reformers, 
should be assigned for report also. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What kind of man was Peter the 
Great? Why did Peter decide to Euro- 
peanize Russia? 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


(May 8-13 Issue) 


Canada’s Important Contribution to 
the War. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion Plans for the Future. 

Inside Washington: Secretary Hull 
Takes Congress Into His Confi- 


dence, by Creighton J. Hill. 

World History Behind the News: The 
Rise of a Great Dominion, by 
Walter C. Langsam. 

They Fought for Freedom: James 
Cardinal Gibbons (Historical pic- 
ture page). 

Postwar World Unit: 30. Housing. 

Know Your World: Savoie. 








2. What did he accomplish and how? 

8. How did he get his “windows on 
the West?” 

4. What part did the Polish conquest 
play in this? What part did Sweden 
take? 

5. How did Catherine the Great add 
to Russia’s power and extend her em- 
pire? 


A Frank Look at Russia (p. 6) 


The population of Russia is increas- 
ing rapidly, according to a recent popu- 
lation survey, but it has ample space 
in which to expand. The space, for the 
most part, lies toward the east, and it 
is generally believed that Russia in- 
tends to build up her Asiatic frontier 
and that her foreign aims in Europe are 
motivated by a desire to strengthen the 
western gate of her empire. Whether 
this is true or not is anybody’s guess. 
Josef Stalin is a practical and far-sight- 
ed man, enjoying the enviable position 
of being able to make his own decisions 
without being obliged to explain them 
to his people. 

Show on a wall map the vast extent 
of the USSR. Discuss with the class 
what racial groups inhabit Asiatic Rus- 
sia and where the 51 per cent of Euro- 
pean Russians live. Compare the area 
of the two regions. Observe how much 
of the empire lies within the North 
Temperate Zone. How much to the 
north and south of it? Compare the size 
of the Russian Empire with that of the 
British. Discuss with the class which 
type of empire is easier to govern and 
develop —a diversified and scattered 
empire governed by a small island 
country, or a great, homogeneous land 
mass. Give evidence to back statements. 
Quéstions for Discussion: 

1. What factors complicate any con- 
sideration of the Russian question? 

2. Why do many people wonder 
whether Stalin means to abide by the 
Atlantic Charter and the Teheran agree- 
ment? 

3. What has Secretary Hull done to 
clarify the situation? Molotov? Why are 
Russia’s attitude toward Romania and 
the decisions made concerning that 
country important? 

4. What are the debit elements in 
Russia’s ledger during the past 30 
years? 
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5. What lies on the credit side? What 
are the possibilities for the future? 

6. What evidence can you give in 
support of Russia’s moves in foreign 
affairs? What against them? 


Map Page (p. 16) 


This map showing the present Rus- 
sian drives should be studied after the 
foregoing article. Discuss the relation 
of the invasion of Romania and Czecho- 
slovakia to Russian foreign policies. 
Note the position of the Ploesti oil 
fields, which may be reached by a drive 
down the Seret Valley. This is Hitler's 
principal oil supply. Loss of the fields 
would be a serious blow to the Ger- 
man war effort. 


Smash the Black Market Menace 
(p. 3) 


Gretta Palmer has pointed out in The 
Woman's Home Companion, February, 
1944, that the safeguards on our food 
placed there by public health officials 
and pure food inspectors are being 
threatened. Bootlegged meat and milk 
“menace the health of all of us be- 
cause they are reaching the normal 
trade channels.” Black market buyers 
often obtain meat from farmers whose 
hogs, lambs, or cattle are diseased. The 
slaughtering is often done under un- 
sanitary conditions, where staphylococ- 
cus, dysentery, or typhoid germs may 
taint even healthy meat. Black market 
milk or cream may cause undulant 
fever, because they are not properly 
pasteurized or handled. 

Women are frequently guilty of pa- 
tronizing the black markets in shoes and 
nylon hosiery. Shoe stamps can be 
bought in some cities at a price rang- 
ing from 25 cents to a dollar. Nylon 
stockings, however, may sell for as high 
as ten dollars a pair — in some of the 
most expensive night clubs. 

The same magazine conducted a poll 
on the black market, in which 66 per 
cent of the readers favored organized 
consumer action. Thirty-six per cent 
favored government supervision, and 27 
per cent an intensive propaganda cam- 
paign. 

In some cases, the black market in 
gasoline involves dealers in actual crim- 
inality. Most of the dealers are men 
who are fundamentally honest but who 
vield to their customers’ demands for 
more gasoline and to a desire to increase 
their own depleted business. Cases have 
been recorded, however, of dealers who 
were forced to take part in hi-jacking 
operations. Their traffic with black 
market operators has involved dealers 
in the bootleg liquor trade, which is 
easier, in some ways, and more profit- 
able than gasoline. Black market oper- 
ators thrust upon a gasoline dealer a 








case of liquor with the understanding 
that they can only get gasoline by 
agreeing to sell liquor. Those who re- 
fuse have been beaten, or have had 
mysterious “accidents” to their stations. 

Discuss with your class the question 
of whether or not the community is 
obeying government regulations on ra- 
tioning. Do housewives refuse to buy 
any rationed foods for which they are 
not required to pay points? Do all auto- 
mobile owners with A cards limit their 
driving to what they can do on their 
gasoline allotment, or do some unneces- 
sary driving which can’t be explained 
by their tickets? 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What is the effect upon civilian 
supplies of the black market in gasoline? 

2. What is the public's attitude to- 
ward black markets? 

3. What are the causes of black 
markets? Which commodities are sold 
in this way? What is a tie-in agreement? 
What is up-grading? 

4. Are the retail merchants to blame? 
How do they become involved? 

5. How does the gasoline black mar- 
ket work? Why is it hardest to check? 

6. What can the public do to stop 
black market operations? 


Know Your World: East Prussia 


(p. 22) 

The Teutonic Order, or Teutonic 
Knights of St. Mary’s Hospital at Jeru- 
salem, was one of the great military 
orders of the Crusades. During the third 
Crusade certain merchants from Bre- 
men and Lubeck started a hospital in a 
ship that had been beached. Later the 
foundation became attached to the Ger- 
man Church of St. Mary the Virgin at 
Jerusalem, The brethren who worked 
in the hospital were all raised to the 
order of knights. After this occurred, 
only Germans of noble birth were elig- 
ible for membership. Later in East Prus- 
sia the members discovered their true 
functions as warriors, claiming con- 
quered lands as their own, and exer- 
cising the rights of dukes. 

Between the 12th and 14th centuries 
they took part in the Drang nach Osten, 
the eastward drive that Hitler later took 
as one of his slogans. As its territories 
increased, the Order became a power- 
ful ruling aristocracy. In the 1400s the 
Prussian League, composed of nobles 
and town organizations, banded to- 
gether with the Poles to defeat the 
Order of Teutonic Knights. West Prus- 
sia was given to Poland outright by an 
embassy of the League. East Prussia 
was left in the control of the Knights, 
but they became vassals of the Polish 
king. The Order was stripped of all its 
estates in 1800. But in 1840 it was re- 
born in Austria. 


Louis Nizer, in his book What to Do 
with Germany, says “The German peo- 
ple have ever been the arch-conspir- 
ators against civilization.” He shows 
how the Junkers have fostered the 
spirit of militarism and aggression since 
medieval days. Whether the author. is 
right in his conclusions or not, the 
book, published by Ziff-Davis, is at least 
thought provoking. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why have the Germans not been 
successful in farming East Prussia? 

2. Where did the Junkers originate 
and from what Order were they indi- 
rectly descended? 

3. How has it been possible for the 
Teutonic Knights and the Junkers to 
bring the German people into a succes- 
sion of wars? 

4. What mistakes were made by Po- 
land with regard to East Prussia? 


Next Steps Forward in Transporta- 
tion (p. 13) 


The double-page spread of pictures 
should be studied in connection with 
the text, and the class should discuss 
the types of transportation shown in 
each drawing, comparing the new with 
the old. 

It is possible that the jet propulsion 
plane now coming into use will be a 
faster, higher-flying plane than anything 
yet produced. Whether these qualities 
can be converted to commercial use is 
not yet known. The military authorities 
have not told all they know about its 
possibilities. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why can air freight not hope to 
equal railroad freight in volume? 

2. What are the plans for develop- 
ing air passenger and freight traffic? 
Do they sound reasonable? About how 
many passengers does a ten-car train 
carry now? How many will an air liner 
carry? 

3. Which do you think will be more 
important in the future — overseas 
freight by ship, or overseas passenger 
service? 

4. What does C. I. Stanton have to 
say about competition between ships 
and planes? 

5. What nation is expected to be our 
greatest competitor in the air? What 
are the present agreements? What is the 
opinion of Juan Trippe? 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 


I. Who’s Who: 4, 5, 2, 1, 3. 

II. Transportation: 1-c; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b. 

Ill. Black Market Menace: 1-T; 2-T; 
3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 


IV. Frank Look at Russia: 1-c; 2-b; 3-b; 


4-a. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Packets of materials tor study and dis- 
cussion of a wide variety of questions have 
been collected and will be loaned to teach- 
ers or librarians for two-week periods by 
the Information Exchange on Education in 
Wartime, U. S. Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C. There are twenty-five packets all 
told. You're sure to find something you 
need among them. Typical subjects in- 
clude: The Far East, Victory Gardens, 
Negroes and the War, Nursing as « Career, 
Children in Wartime, Understanding and 
Practicing Democracy, Postwar Planning. 
Guidance and Counseling. The materials 
have been contributed by school systems. 
Federal agencies, educational organizations, 
United Nations information offices, and 
publishers. You may have two packets at 
a time, and borrowing costs nothing, not 
even postage if the packet weighs four 
pounds or less. 


10,000 wool skirts! 5,000 baby sacques! 
That’s a large order, but high school girls 
of Georgia undertook to fill it this spring 
It’s their Sew-for-Russia project. They 
went to work in a businesslike fashion. The 
garments were to be cut in Atlanta by 
members of the International Ladies Gar 
ment Workers Union. Then cloth, patterns, 
and worksheets were sent to the schools, 
and the girls made the garments. They con- 
tributed snaps and thread as well as their 
time. In return they received credit on 
their war education and community serv- 
ice records. Some of the garments have 
already been shipped. We're passing the 
news on to you as a suggestion of some- 
thing worth considering when you want to 
undertake a new war project. The Russian 
War Relief, Inc., 11 E. 35th St., N. Y. 16, 
N. Y., will welcome similar offers to help 


© Oo e 
Is stamp collecting a lively hobby in 


your school? Surveys show that about one 
of every five boys and girls over the 


country is a collector. Recently a group’ ot 
educators, stamp collecting experts, and 
members of the Pan American Union sat 
down to talk over what could be done with 
collecting in schools. Stamp Collecting in 
the Schools is a stenographic record of their 
discussion plus a number of teacher aid 
suggestions, obtainable from the Philatelic 
Section, Pan American Union, Washington 
6, D. C., for 10c. Other publications in- 
clude Who’s Who on the Postage Stamps 
of Latin America, a series of 20 illustrated 
booklets (7 completed to date) 10c each. 


Have We Food Enough for All? (No. 89 
in the series of pamphlets published by 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. ¥. 20, N. Y., 10c) comes 
off the press just as we're all well started 
in the spring round of the victory garden 
game. It discusses what feeding our allies 
will do to our own food supply and vari- 
ous desirable changes in our diet 


Learning English usage can be tun tor 
both the teacher and the pupil at work on 
The Practical Handbook of Better English, 
by Frank Colby (Franklin Watts, Inc. 285 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N_ Y., $1.00) 
His publishers say he teaches the largest 
English “class” in the world — a very cred- 
ible statement since he does it in books and 
newspapers, by mail, and on the radio 
The author says he has tried to make this 
book easy to understand and easy to read, 
and we think he has done both. He puts 
one straight in short order on troublesome 
usage questions, irregular verbs, forms of 
address. He gives 25 short vocabulary tests 
- with answers. Synonyms, spelling, and 
word origins get some attention, and he 
ends with a three page, hundred-question 
word quiz game covering the content of the 
book. One caution — don’t be confused by 
a long section labeled “Proper Word Or- 
der” in the table of contents. It really in- 
cludes answers to questions as varied as 
“What is the past tense of broadcast?” 
and “Is it correct to say, ‘I am sick to my 
stomach’?” 
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WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The annual convention of the Western 
Arts Association will be held in Detroit, 
May 3, 4, and 5 with headquarters at the 
Hotel Statler. This meeting, resumed after 
a lapse of one year, will be devoted to a 
study of the place that the allied arts will 
take in the general school curriculum of the 
postwar era. Mrs. Bernice V. Setzer, Di- 
rector of Art Education in Des Moines, is 
president of the Association. 











You..... 


terested in owning the new, up-to-the- 
minute booklet ‘Vision Unlimited” 
— to keep up with air-minded young- 
sters. Factual, yet thrilling—it’s the 
story of AIR EXPRESS, one ‘f the 
nation’s most vital industries of to- 
day and tomorrow. It will prove a 
valuable reference book. We offer it 
to members of the educational 


profession... FRE Ee ’ 





WRITE TODAY 
for your free copy of “Vision Unlimited”, 
Dept. PR-S, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United Stetes 
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..» to reserve copies 
for your fall classes. 


MERELY ESTIMATE the number of students yeu 
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ply ef copies when scheel reopens in the 
Remember—this is merely @ TENTATIVE ORDER— 
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1 expect to continue to 
use SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES in Sep 
tember. On a TENTA. 
TIVE BASIS giving me 
the right to change my 
order in any way after 
using the first 3 issues, 
please send me approxi- 


____SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Secial Studies Edition 
__—SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Englich Class Edition 
__—WORLD WEEK 


—__—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES ; 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Yes, Wha am, 


* The “Specialty Of The House” Is Good Service 


Prompt weekly shipments of your SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
with editorial features providing fresh and stimulating classroom 
programs each week. 


* Good Service Takes Advance Planning— 


Especially these days *when our War Production Board paper allot- 
ment for next fall limits the number of copies we’ll be able to print 
to meet the ever-increasing demand from teachers everywhere. And 
it means we'll again have to return classroom orders received after 
our paper quota is used up. 


* Make Your Reservation Now For September— 


Of course, you probably don’t know the size of your fall class now 
but we only ask you to estimate the number of copies you'll need. 
Within three weeks after you receive your first shipment in Septem- 
ber, you may revise your order and pay only for the number of 
copies in your final order. 


* Help Us To “Serve You Right” — 


By mailing the advance tentative order coupon on Page 3T or the 
card we’ve mailed you — you help us provide better service on your 
fall order — you enable our cheerful chef to enter your name for our 
special menu of important fall issues. 


Sihidcstte Magazines 


Over 500,000 Copies a Week Used in American Classrooms 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC — WORLD WEEK — JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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Inter-American Workshop 


An Inter-American Education Workshop 
will be held this summer at the University 
of Denver from June 19 to July 21. The 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and the University will jointly spon- 
sor the project, and teachers, librarians, 
administrators, and community workers are 
especially invited to participate. Specialists 
having practical experience in inter-Ameri- 
can relations and education will comprise 
the staff. Opportunity will be provided for 
the study of inter-American affairs and 
new methods of foreign language study 
will be provided. A limited number of 
scholarships will be available for qualified 
persons. For further information about the 
Workshop and scholarships, address Dr. 
Wilhelmina Hill of the University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado. 


Transportation Series 


OOD advertisers can help teachers. 

Advertising pages often carry maps, 
charts, advance news of changes to come, 
interviews with men developing our eco- 
nomic resources, simple scientific facts 
children are glad to pick up. What appears 
in our advertising pages can frequently 
be used in connection with articles in the 
same issue. Many commercial firms sup- 
port active educational programs, publish 
first-rate pamphlet materials, and distribute 
them without charge. They are glad to 
answer questions about what goes on in 
their special field. 

All this is an ideal picture, but it’s an 
ideal which the publishers and advertisers 
of Scholastic Magazines have aimed at for 
years. 

We want especially to know how close 
we've come in the series of Transportation 
articles — February 28, March 27, and the 
current issue ~ and in the large volume of 
advertising space taken by transportation 
services — railroads, buses, airlines, etc. 

What do you think of the Transportation 
series? Has it covered the ground? Have 
we done it the right way? Do you use the 
advertisements? 

You will give us the answers we need if 
you will fill out the blank below and send 
it to us. A letter telling us how you used 
the series and ads would be welcome — 
even a short one would look good to us if 
you would dash it off. Please address: 
Transportation Editor, Scholastic Publica- 
tions, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


1. Does the subject of transportation de- 
velopment rate the special attention we 
have given it? 


Yes No 








2. Do you approve of the “picture page” 
technique of handling it? 


Yes 








No 


3. Have you used the transportation se- 
ries or the materials contained in the 
advertisements of transportation companies 
for classroom study and discussion? 


Yes No 
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WAR JOBS WITH ACTION 


The railroads are being called 
upon to do the biggest transpor- 
tation job in all history — twice 
as big as in the first World War — 


and still growing. 


other vital traffic to be carried 
that a loaded freight train must 
be started off on its run every 


four seconds. 


This takes people — people to 


ae You can help do this job. Rail- maintain tracks and signals, to 

of Den- roads must have more workers repair cars and engines, to man 
— keen, alert people to do real, offices and stations, to operate 
responsible, vital war work. yards. 

eS 

wiiiiitat When you take one of these jobs Every job has a direct bearing on 

y maps, you will really be serving the winning the war. You work for 

ac tay armed forces. For the great bulk quicker victory when you work 

ic facts of everything the Army and Navy for the railroads. 

tentales use moves by rail 

equently i ie Ask any railroad office or agent 
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You will be helping keep the 
food and fighting equipment 
flowing to the battle fronts. 


And there’s so much of that and 


—any office of the Railroad 
Retirement Board — or 

the United States 
Employment 

Service. 


ASSOCIATION 


OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 








TRANSPORTATION, 


POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 29 


One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 


Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 





ee NDS of pilots, navigators, 
and technicians in the air forces will 
want to keep on flying when World 
War II ends. The civilian public too 
has become “air conditioned” by all the 
news of combat and transport plane 
exploits and will want to try its hand at 
flying when peace comes. 

Aeronautical engineers predict that a 
comparatively low-cost flivver plane 
will be ready soon after the war. But 
there are varied opinions as to what 
these new planes will look like. Scores 
of manufacturers have their own de- 
signs on paper. Most of them, such as 
the Cessna, Aeronca, Piper Cub, and 
Taylorcraft, will resemble the light 
planes of today. Several will, however, 
have four-wheel landing gear and fold- 
ing wings, so that they can double as 
both a car and a plane. 

William B. Stout, director of research 
for Consolidated Vultee, has designed 
two light planes — the “Roadable Air- 
plane,” for long-distance flights coupled 
with short trips on the ground, and the 
“Aerocar,” which is not primarily an 
airplane but a car that flies. 


Not “Darn-Fool-Proof”’ 


All designers agree on the importance 
of producing a “fool-proof” plane that 
will behave itself under all sorts of con- 
ditions. Of course a man who is a poor 
automobile driver will not be a good 
pilot. But if he can handle his car skill- 
fully he should be able to fly just as 
well. W. T. Piper, of the Piper Aircraft 
Company, promises that the postwar 
flivver plane will be practically fool- 
proof, “but not darn-fool-proof.” Tri- 
cycle and four-wheel landing gears on 
light planes will provide better visibility 
for take-offs and landings, keep the 
plane rolling straight on the ground, 
and eliminate the danger of somer- 
saults. 

A person who still feels that a light 
plane is too skittish for him may decide 
to try a helicopter. This rotary-wing 
craft has horizontal revolving blades 
which enable it to fly straight up, 
straight down, forward, backward, side- 
ways, and to hover in the air like a 
humming bird. It can operate from your 
backyard, the roof of an office building, 





COMMUNICATION, 





Mechanix Illustrated Magazine 


This “wingless plane” car is made of light metal and plastics. Luggage is 
stored in front and light-weight, compact engine is installed in rear. 


or a side street. Most airplanes will con- 
tinue to need considerable space when 
it comes to take-off and landing. The 
helicopter asks no favors. All it requires 
is room enough to contain its rotary 
wing. Igor Ivan Sikorsky, designer of 
one of the first successful helicopters, 
says the helicopter “may be a vital fac- 
tor in the period of demobilization of 
the aircraft industry after the war,” pro- 
viding jobs for many trained workers. 
“Once they are in mass production,” he 
predicts, “helicopters will cost about as 
much as medium-priced cars, and they 
are more adapted to assembly line 
methods of production than the conven- 
tional light plane.” 


The Teardrop Car 


Maybe the postwar traveler will pre- 
fer to remain on the ground. Well, any- 
way, his postwar automobile will have 
many of the best characteristics of an 
airplane in addition to being earth- 
bound. This car will have the trim, flow- 
ing lines and the compact, light but 
powerful engine of a fighter plane, the 
unbroken, all-around vision given the 
pilot in the transparent plastic nose of 
a Flying Fortress, and the air-condi- 
tioned comfort of an airliner. 

The car may be shaped like an egg, 
a teardrop, a beetle, or a turtle. There 
will be no fenders or running boards 
on this “wingless plane-car.” The wheels 
will be enclosed by the streamlined 
body, doors will slide back or roll up 
like a roll-top desk. 





Removing the fenders and running 
boards will permit the inside of the car 
to be more spacious without greatly 
increasing the overall length. This will 
provide a back seat at least six feet 
wide, giving space for a couch or bed. 
Upholstery may be of a fabric made 
from soy beans or cloth spun from 
glass. These can be easily cleaned with 
a damp cloth. 

Visibility for the driver will be in- 
creased by having his seat far forward. 
Only about 25 per cent of the total 
length of the car will be in front of his 
line of vision, instead of 50 per cent as 
in 1942 cars. 

The car may have rubber springs, 
which will also serve as shock absorb- 
ers. Postwar tires will be made of long- 
wearing synthetic rubber (mixed with 
small amounts of natural rubber) and 
rayon cord or glass-textile fiber. The 
motorist should get 100,000 miles of 
wear from these tires. 

The engine may be in the rear, in- 
stalled in “pancake” fashion (with cylin- 
ders horizontal). This arrangement re- 
duces the loss in power resulting from 
the use of a long drive shaft running 
from the front to the rear of today’s car. 
Other engineers, however, believe the 
engine should remain in front. They say 
this constant weight en the front wheels 
makes for a smoother, safer ride, and 
that the engine remains cooler if in 
front. 

Engineers may continue to argue 
over where to put the engine. But they 
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all agree that it should be improved 
and made lighter. The average engine 
weight of 600 pounds could probably 
be cut by 250 pounds. New steel alloys 
and light magnesium and aluminum 
will reduce engine weights. The light 
metals and plastics should produce a 
car that is 1,000 pounds lighter than 
1942 models and therefore more eco- 
nomical to operate. How much will 
these cars cost? Some engineers say a 
light car can be made to sell for around 
$700. 


Super-Highway System 


Of interest to future motorists are 
postwar plans to solve the problems of 
traffic congestion, blind crossings, and 
parking space. President Roosevelt re- 
cently asked Congress to approve a 
road-building project of 34,000 miles of 
super-highways at a costs of $750,000,- 
000. The highways would link 587 
cities. They would be built on the park- 
way system with no traffic lights, “bot- 
tleneck” streets, cross traffic, or sharp 
curves. The use of building roofs and 
basements for parking, an idea already 
well tested, will probably be generally 
adopted in the future. No longer will 
street parking be permitted to clutter 
up congested business sections. 

In a few years the motorist’s car 
radio may have two receivers — one for 
his favorite dance band or news com- 
mentator and the other for the radio 
traffic cop, who will patrol] the roads or 
be stationed at strategic spots. And not 
much later the traffic cop may be hover- 
ing overhead in a helicopter to shepherd 
drivers around traffic jams and road 
hazards. 

William S. Halstead, New York City 
communications engineer, believes that 
“the road marker of the future will be 
radio.” He adds that “auto makers have 
made the car safe. The postwar empha- 
sis will be on making the driver safe. 
The most likely method to be used will 
be highway radio broadcasts which will 
feed caution and common sense into 
the ears of the driver and relieve his 
already strained eyes.” 


The All-Purpose Entertainment Set 


If he wants to, the postwar citizen 
can stay at home and “travel” by radio 
and television. Wartime advances in the 
Science of electronics will make it pos- 
sible for most people to own a combina- 
tion set — radio, phonograph, and tele- 
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R.C.A. photo 


What the well-dressed home will wear: Television receiver reflecting 
picture from mirror on lifted lid. Screen slides down into cabinet. 


vision, plus a facsimile receiver, which 
will produce a radio newspaper in the 
home. Many pictures we see in news- 
papers have been transmitted from war 
fronts by radio facsimile systems. The 
social and cultural life of the family 
will revolve around this amazing instru- 
ment. “Television,” declares O. B. Han- 
son of NBC, “is potentially a tremen- 
dous industry and a great entertain- 
ment, cultural, and educational medium 
for which I hesitate to predict the 
limits.” 

How does television work? When we 
speak of sending music or pictures by 
electricity through wires or space we 
do not mean that the actual sound or 
picture travels through wires or through 
the air. The sound or picture which is 
to be sent to some distant point by wire 
must first cause a variation in electric 
current. It is this variation in electric 
current which is sent through the wire. 
Likewise, a sound or a picture which is 
to travel by radio waves through space 
must cause a variation in these radio 
waves, which finally reaches your ears 
and eyes. 

The iconoscope, a tube that is used 
in television to transmit pictures, con- 
tains a screen made up of thousands of 
tiny photocells, which emit electrons 
when light falls on them. The picture to 
be televised is focused on the icono- 
scope screen, just as you focus a picture 
on the film in your camera. As the pic- 
ture is focused on the screen the tiny 
photocells emit electrons — the number 
of electrons each cell emits depends on 
the amount of light falling on each one. 

Then a beam of electrons flashes back 
and forth across the screen and each 
photocell reacts in accordance to the 
electrical charge it has. The variation of 





each photocell is used to vary the wave 
which is sent out by the television 
broadcasting station. At the receiver in 
the home the electrical impulses are 
sent to another beam of electrons which 
flashes back and forth across a screen 
which “fluoresces” or lights up when a 
beam of electrons strikes it. Each elec- 
tron registers with varying intensity on 
the fluorescent screen, creating a repro- 
duction of the original picture in the 
television studio. 


Television Problems 


In order to understand the problems 
of bringing television to American 
homes, it is important to know the dif- 
ference between radio and television 
waves. Radio waves can travel great 
distances because they are reflected 
back from the ionosphere, a layer of 
charged particles which encircles the 
earth. These waves may shoot out into 
space 200 miles or more, strike the iono- 
sphere, and be reflected back to earth 
several times, traveling thousands of 
miles, But television waves are not re- 
flected back to earth. They travel in a 
straight line, so that they can be sent 
only as far as one can see from the 
antenna which is transmitting them — 
generally less than 100 miles. 

Two methods may be used to in- 
crease the range of television broad- 
casts. One is the establishment of relay 
stations every 50 to 100 miles to pick 
up the waves and send them out again. 
The other is a coaxial cable, which ton- 
sists of a tube through which runs a 
wire that is braced so it doesn’t touch 
the walls of the tube. This cable can 
carry television broadcasts but it would 
cost millions of dollars to lay one across 
the country. 








7 “Tired? l'llsaylam! You'd know, if you’d ever 
¢ flown a 200-mile-per-hour cargo plane in from the 
Orient for the Air Service Command.” He was only 22 


years old, this Liberator Express pilot. He’d just brought 


his ship in — the end of a round-trip run on the longest air- 
freight haul in the world. From India, 14,000 miles away, 
to Patterson Field, outside Dayton, Ohio! 


Each Liberator Express carries many tons of high- 
¢ priority cargo — aircraft parts and supplies urgently 
needed by American airmen based halfway around the 
world. Magnetos, fuel pumps, jungle kits, propellers, start- 
ers, aircraft engines, radios, and other vital accessories. 
“It’s a rugged run,” the pilots say. “But our combat flyers 
are doing a terrific job out there — and how they need the 
stuff we take ’em!” 


Day in, day out, the huge, long-range Liberator 

¢ Express transports roar down this Ohio runway and 
streak southward to Brazil’s hump, then across to Africa, 
and on to the very fringe of Jap-held Burma. The boys who 
fly this shuttle run — in all kinds of weather — call it the 


8-day “Pony Express,” — 4 days out, 4 days back. 








Dramatic as the India run is, it’s only one of the 

¢ ways in which we’re solving the stupendous problem 

of supply for United States air bases the world over. Every 

day, thousands of tons of supplies are loaded into freight 

cars and trucks at huge Air Service Command warehouses 

scattered over the U.S.A. The furious tempo of Allied 

aerial warfare calls for miracles of transportation, not only 
by air, but over highway, by rail, and on the sea. 
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Boxes and crates, brought by truck and train, are 

¢ lowered into the holds of waiting ships. Often, part 
of the cargo consists of fighter planes which have been 
flown from factory to dock. Partly dismantled, they are 
lashed down on girder-like false decks for delivery over- 
seas. Our constant and gigantic torrent of transoceanic 
shipping is truly a bridge of supply which is taking us 
closer and closer to Victory. 





6 The plane, the train, the truck, and the ship must 
¢ team up together to help rebuild the peacetime 
world, just as they are working together to win the war. In 


fact, transportation will be a vital key to postwar peace 
and prosperity. 

But the plane will also have a second role to fulfill. For 
the long reach and overwhelming might of American air 
power can well become this freedom-loving nation’s most 
effective force for ensuring a lasting peace, 








Quick Facts fc Air-Minded Readers 


New role for the “Cat” — Although designed as a Navy 
patrol bomber, the Consolidated Vultee long-range Catalina 
flying boat is also being used as a transport, flying natural 
rubber out of South America. 
. © co z 

Now your War Bonds buy more Bombers — In the 1943 fiscal 
year Consolidated Vultee has made savings of $251,000,000, 
which have been passed on to the government in voluntary 
cash refunds and price reductions and reserves for further 
refunds. This saving came about through new operating econ- 
omies and efficient use of manpower, which enabled the com- 
pany to turn out more planes for less money. 














North Atlantic Shuttle — It is reported that flights across the 4 
North Atlantic, in both directions, are now running more a 
than 1000 a week. “ 








For Distinguished Service — Though operating with only about 
half their prewar equipment in 43, the airlines of America 
flew 37,639,000 ton-miles of mail (a gain of 78%) .. . 15,774,- 
000 ton-miles of express (a gain of 34%) .. . 1,540,000,000 
passenger miles (a gain of 10%). 


Consolidated Vultee is the largest builder 


of airplanes in the world. 

















No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 











From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — The 
planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent.of 
such planes, from small, privately owned “‘air flivvers’”’ to 
huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 





LIBERATOR EXPRESS .. . transport 


CATALINA... patrol bomber 





VALIANT... basic trainer 
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SENTINEL ,..’’Flying Jeop’* 








RELIANT... navigational troiner 





EB AIRCRAFT 


Tucson, Ariz. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 


Fairfield, Calif. Nashville, Tenn. 





Allentown, Pa. 
Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


Louisville, Ky. 
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EAST PRUSSIA: 


EVERAL clues have leaked put about 
the Moscow and Teheran Allied 
Conferences that point to the,fact that 
Britain, Russia, and the U. S. agree to 
compensate Poland for loss of land on 
her eastern border to Russia by giving 
East Prussia to the Poles. Would Poland 
get a treasure or a “white elephant?” 
Although three-fourths of the popula- 
tion are farmers, only 45 per cent of 
them can make a living of farming alone. 
Because of the barrenness of its soil, 
East Prussia is the least populous of 
Germany’s provinces, and, since the 
Germans today are claiming that the 
province is very important to Germany's 
farmers, it is interesting to note that 
during 1871-1914 (when East Prussia 
was connected directly to Germany and 
when, the Nazis claim, East Prussians 
* throve in the province) the number of 
Germans emigrating from East Prussia 
was 970,000, whereas from 1919-1925 
(after the Polish Corridor separated 
East Prussia from Germany, and the 
Germans said East Prussians were mis- 
erable) the number of emigrants was 
only 53,900. 

The Poles, who form the bulk of the 
peasantry and know best how to farm 
in East Prussia’s exasperating climate, 
staunchly cling to their own language, 
‘and are treated like serfs by the Junkers 
-(Brussian landowners). The Germans 
have tried to lessen the effect of the 
Polish population by subsidizing Ger- 
man farmers in East Prussia, and by 
parceling land into lots for city workers. 
They have spent enormous sums in an 
effort to improve the land so that it 
would receive 1% million new German 
settlers —. money wasted, however, since 
it only relieved some of the debts and 
mortgages of the Junkers. 

The Poles would obtain poor land 
if they got East Prussia, but the region 
would be similar to their own country 
and one that offers possibilities, if navi- 
gation is improved, swamps drained, 
rivers harnessed for electricity. And po- 
litically Poland would get a stick of 
dynamite. For the dominating landown- 
ing class of East Prussia are the Junkers 
— backbone of militarist Germany. Orig- 
inal inhabitants of East Prussia were 
the Old Prussians, Wends, and Polabs, 
cousins of the Lithuanians, who were 
converted to Catholicism by the Poles. 


High Cost of Ancient Errors 


Polish dukes made an historic faua 
pas: About 1250 they permitted the 
Catholic German Order of Teutonic 
Knights to buy land in East Prussia. 
Existing for war, dedicated to autocratic 
feudalism, and thriving by monopolizing 


Citadel of Junkers 


the crops of subject peasants, the 
Knights conquered the Baltics; built 
the fortress city of Kénigsberg; slowly 
éxterminated the original old Prussians. 
Defeating the Knights in 1410, the Poles 
blundered again by permitfing the Or- 
der to remain in East Prussia as a fief 
to the Polish Crown. 

East Prussia was inherited by Ger- 
many’s Hohenzollern dynasty, and in 
the 17th century the .Hohenzollerns 
fought for, and obtained, East Prussia’s 
freedom in spite of objections from the 
Junker descendants of the Knights. 


Junkers in Modern Days 


Under the Hohenzollern iron rule: 
“No reasoning. Obey orders,” East 
Prussians expanded their state to in- 
clude much of Germany and developed 
the most efficient army in Europe. Fred- 
erick the Great (a Hohenzollern) gave 
the Junkers exclusive right to buy land 
in East Prussia in return for their mili- 
tary services, and because their disdain 
of civilians, their provincial, arrogant, 
self-controlled, exacting, and harsh char- 
acteristics always had been what Fred- 
erick called “the qualities of perfect 
officers.” 

Using the love of battle and mass 
action innate in the German people, the 
Junkers fought most of Europe in the 
Seven Years War; fought Austria in 


PLACES IN THE NEWS 


1866; France in 1870; the world in 1914 
and 1939. Twenty thousand of these 
professional soldiers expanded the army 
allowed Germany after World War I 
into the present Wehrmacht; continued 
their General Staff Corps (abolished by 
Versailles Treaty) in the disguise of the 
German Society for Military Sciences; 
and carried on staff maneuvers in the 
form of “stag-hunting clubs.” By and 
large they are the men whose keen 
brains and icy discipline guide the Ger- 
man campaigns. 

Already they are forming plans to 
make Hitler the sole scapegoat for Ger- 
many’s part in World War II and to re- 
place him by some political leader who 
will be “acceptable” to the Allies, as 
they replaced the Kaiser after World 
War I. By this method they hope that 
the defeat of World War II will leave 
them an officer corps with which to 
plan for World -War III. Kaisers may 
fail, Hitiers come and go, but Junkers 


Historical Pictures Service 


By blood and tradition the Junkers derive from the Order of Teutonic 
Knights, founded in Prussia in the 13th century. Knights are here assembled 
in their convent hall, at Marienburg, Prussia, during the Middle Ages. 
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The | Pioneer Zephyr—Daddy of ’em All 


FIRST DIESEL STREAMLINE TRAIN IN AMERICA 


iese~ Dabeshensiries ANNIVERSARY-1944 


MORE THAN A TRAIN... A SYMBOL 


@ Burlington’s Pioneer 
Zephyr, first diesel-powered, streamline 
train in America...symbol of a dramatic 
era in railroad transportation...and of 
the even more dramatic progress to come. 
Christened on April 18, 1934... exhibited 
in 222 cities in 27 states... 
tested through 30,000 experi- 
mental miles, the Pioneer 
Zephyr entered regular service 
with national acclamation, on 
November 11, 1934... thus 
establishing the first stream- 
line service in America. 
Today, the Burlington has 
fourteen gleaming stainless 
Steel Zephyrs operating on its 


feat a, 


a Vay of 


Burlington 
Houte 


system lines. More than 100 trains, fashioned 
to the streamline pattern, have gone into 
service for railroads throughout the country. 

With ten years of outstanding service to 
its credit—a period during which it has 
covered in excess of 1,676,000 miles— 
the Pioneer Zephyr is still on 
active duty, serving wartime 
America to the tune of 456 
miles each day. 

In the coming peacetime 
years, we look forward to a 
program of further improve- 
ment and refinement of the 
“streamline train” era, inaugu- 
rated by the Pioneer Zephyr 
a short ten years ago. 
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ON OCTOBER 10, 19/3, 

PRESIDENT WILSON 4000 MILES A 

IN WASHINGTON, PRESSED A BUITON 
THAT SET OFF A DYNAMITE CHARGE 70 
WATER INTO THE PANAMA CANAL, 


DRAWING BY FRANK RONAN, TE XT BY FRANK LATH: 
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We cant all wear wings 


E know how you feel, young 
fellow—that stout heart of 
yours is breaking because you can’t 
be up there in those army bombers. 
But shucks, what of it? You 
couldn’t help it that the medicos 
turned you down. You wanted to 
fight for your country. 

Well, what else do you think 
you're doing now? You’re fighting 
—even though your uniform is a 
railroad trackman’s overalls. 

Every time men of your courage 
and character come in and apply for 
work that will help shorten the war, 


we of The Milwaukee Road learn 
anew what it is that makes this na- 
tion invincible. 

Out on the rolling prairies, on the 
endless plains of the Dakotas, or in 
the rugged mountains of Montana 
or Washington, the sound of heavy 
war trains rolling over your stretch 
of track is like the roar of a bomber 
to your ears. 

You don’t wear wings. But we 
thought the country you’re serving 
ought to know about you. And we 
can tell you that over 5,000 men and 


women of The Milwaukee Road in 


the armed services consider you their 


kind of man. 


Peas 5 yrs not have taken a railroad man 
for the Army unless he, himself, clamored 
for military service. He is in as fine a mili- 
tary place as he can ever occupy when he is 
helping run the railroads.” Colonel J. Monroe 
juan Interstate Commerce Commission, 


THE 
MILWAUKEE 
RoabD 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 













QUANTITY 


America’s railroads have 
been doing tremendous 
things since war began. 
But to single any one of 
them out for special praise would be 
unfair. The efforts of all are equally 
commendable...they have moved mil- 
lions of uniformed men and countless 
carloads of war equipment. “X,” the 
awnknown quantity when war came, has 
become “X,” the known quantity—a 
war transportation service that has 
literally amazed the world. 


The Chicago and North Western Line, 
as one of America’s fighting railroads, 
continues to be mighty busy with its 
war chores... not too busy, however, 
to tell you how much we appreciate 
your war-time travel attitude. In adjust- 
ing your travel plans to the demands 
of war, you folks in the teaching pro- 
fession have proved a splendid exam- 
ple to others. Accept our sincere thanks 
or your patience and understanding. 





In the post-war era to come you may 
be sure that the “North Western” will 
do its utmost to provide a transporta- 
tion service finer than anything you 
have ever known. 


CHICAGO and 


NORTH 


WESTERN 


LINE 





SERVING AMERICA IN WAR AND PEACE 
FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 































Sovfoto Agency 


Lavrenty P. Beria 


AVRENTY PAVLOVICH BERIA is 
a tall, heavy-set man who likes to 
make speeches. He is a suave, calm, 
intense person, and a learned architect. 
Studious Beria is People’s Commissar of 
Internal Affairs —that is, head of the 
powerful, feared political police, which 
was first known as the Cheka, then as 
OGPU, and now as NKVD. 
A Georgian like Stalin, Beria was 
born in 1899 to peasants in Merkheuli, 


a tiny thatched village in the Georgian 
Republic. After attending public school 
and Baku Polytechnical Institute, he 
joined the Bolshevik wing of the All- 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party 
in 1917, and was sent to Georgia to 
organize an armed uprising against the 
Menshiviks (the word means “minority,” 
as opposed to Bolshevik, or “majority” 
in the Russian Revolution). 

At 23 Beria became chief of the 
Secret-Operative Division of the Cheka 
in Georgia, and was nicknamed “Stalin 
of the Caucasus.” 

In 1935 Henry Yagoda, then OGPU 
boss, began a sweeping purge of Trot- 
skyites, was himself accused of treason, 
and was succeeded by Bikolai Yezhov, 
whose 1936-38 purges were so vast that 
he in turn was replaced by Beria. Beria 
was to correct the excesses of Yezhov. 
Beria then shot five Yezhov men and 
revised all cases of expulsion, reinstat- 
ing Russians who wrongly had been 
exiled. 

In 1939 he was chosen by Stalin as a 
member of the 1l-man Politburo, Sta- 
lin’s political “general staff,” highest 
steering committee of the Communist 
Party. In 1941 he was appointed to the 
State Committee on Defense, in charge 
of scorching Russia’s earth before Ger- 
man advances. 





Who’s 


Labor Chairman 


gaye April 20 delegates from most 
of the world’s anti-fascist and neu- 
tral nations have been attending a con- 
ference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization at Philadelphia. (The ILO 
was born shortly after World War I, 
and its constitution was drafted by the 
then president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Samuel Gompers.) 
For several years John G. Winant, our 
ambassador to Britain, was director. 
Present chairman of ILO is American 
member Carter Goodrich, author and 
economist, and at present special assist- 
ant to Ambassador Winant. Born in 
Plainfield, N. J., 46-year-old Mr. Good- 
rich graduated from Amherst, got a 
Ph.D. at the University of Chicago, 
won fellowships to study British labor 
problems and the coal industry, and 
taught economics at the University of 
Michigan and at Columbia. He was 
made U. S. Labor Commissioner at 
Geneva in 1936, and in 1939 became 
chairman of the ILO. 

ILO is a tripartite organization repre- 





senting industry, labor, and govern- 





Carter Goodrich 


ment. At one time it included members 
from over 50 countries. At their annual 
meetings the delegates discuss each 
member nation’s labor problems, in- 
cluding such items as the regulation of 
working hours, minimum wage laws, 
child labor, safety standards, social in- 
surance, migrating workers. The first 
nations to withdraw from the organiza- 
tion were Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
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The Kirst of These is 


NE THING distinguishes American 
democracy most sharply from 
other forms of government—and that 


is its regard for human life. 
* * * 


Remember the historic dash to Nome, 
in 1925, with life-giving serum when 
death stalked in that far community? 

Remember the Sgu#alus—and the al- 
most superhuman efforts to save the 
lives of 33 men trapped in her sunken 
hull hundreds of feet below. the surface ? 


Remember the items about iron lungs 
rushed to infantile paralysis victims who 


could not breathe without them? 
* * * 


Think of the mercy ships of the last 
war, loaded to the gunwales with food 
for starving Belgians and Armenians— 
the medical supplies and other equip- 
ment shipped to the Japanese when the 
horror of earthquake struck in 1923— 
the development of blood plasma, peni- 
cillin and other ways and means of sav- 
ing and prolonging human life. 

Then think of nations where to take 
one’s life by hari-kari is a national 
honor. Nations where births are encour- 
aged only so that more and more lives 
can be spent in battle and conquest. Na- 





LIFE 


tions where those unpopular in govern- 
ment are removed not by ballots but by 
bullets. 


Do you begin to see the one great 
difference between American democracy 
and other forms of government? 


* * * 


In the midst of war, one of the great 
railroads of this country has been 
awarded the E. H. Harriman Memorial 
Gold Medal ‘‘for outstanding accom- 
plishment in railroad safety.” 


That railroad has been honored, not 
just because it hauls millions of tons 
of coal and other materials to keep the 
war production program rolling—but 
because “with the greatest number of 
passengers carried since 1928, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio in 1942 attained 
the lowest passenger casualty rate in 
its history. It has not had a passenger 
fatality in a train accident in more than 
27 years, Carrying 115,350,000 pas- 
sengers with a passenger mileage of 
more than 6,750,000,000.” 


It has been honored, not just because 
it has speeded to waiting ships the 
things of war for trans-shipment to the 
battle fronts—but because “the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio shows a reduction in 






CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


total employee casualty rate of 70 per 
cent for the past 5 years as compared 
to the 5 years, 1921 to 1926 inclusive, 
and it is one of the very few railroads 
which were able to reduce their em- 
ployee casualty rate in 1942 far below 
that of*1941, with a steady, continued, 
year-by-year reduction since 1936.” 
es ee 

In accepting the Harriman Medal, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio recognizes in the’ 
very existence of such an award the one 
thing above all others worth fighting 
for—the sanctity and dignity of human 
life—which, as history has repeatedly 
shown, exist only so long as govern- 
ment is in the hands of the people and 
not people in the hands of government. 





“NO PASSENGER FATALITY IN 
A TRAIN ACCIDENT 
IN MORE THAN 27 YEARS.” 


The Edward H. Harriman Memorial 
Medal, awarded annually to the railroad 
with the outstanding safety record — 
awarded on June 24, 1943, to the Chesa- 
peake and Obio Railway Company in 
““vecognition of its outstanding safety 
record for the year 1942 among Class I 
Railroads operating ten million or more 
locomotive miles,” 
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Are You Air-Minded! 


Part Il 

Here are 20 more questions in the 50- 
question aeronautical quiz prepared by 
Joseph Bellafiore for the aeronautics 
class at Fort Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. More questions will fol- 
low next week. The answers appear 
below, but don’t look now! 

23. What type plane is credited with 
saving England at the time of the Nazi 
Blitz? 

24. Why is the Flying Fortress not 
often used for night bombing? 

25. What is the special function of 
the supercharger? 

26. Define echelon as used in the song 
of the Army Air Corps? 

27. What is the range of visibility 
when described ceiling zero? 

28. Why must an airplane take off by 
heading into the wind? 

29. What does MAYDAY mean in the 
international code? 

30. How does the shape of the air 
foil contribute lifting power? 

$1. What does the abbreviation 
C.A.A. mean? 

32. When two planes approach at 
right angles, which has right of way? 


83. Explain “flying fish,” an aero- 
nautical slang expression. 

84. Tell how de-icers prevent plane 
crashes. 

35. What does the tachometer instru- 
ment measure? 

86. How do wing flaps affect a 
plane’s landing? 

37. What is the “joy stick”? 

38. What is the “empennage” 
plane? 

89. What is a “full-feathering propel- 
ler”? 

40. What does “coventrize” mean? 

41. Describe “pin point bombing.” 

42. What happens when a pilot 
“blacks out”? 


of a 


Answers 


23. Spitfire. 

24. Colored sparks shot out by the ex- 
haust reveal the, position of the plane to 
enemy anti-aircraft batteries. 

25. Provides more fuel for the combus- 
tion chamber at higher altitudes. 

26. V-formation for a group of planes in 
flight, similar to birds flying at an angle to 
a line of bearing. 

27. No observable distance between the 
cloud base and the ground because of fog. 

28. The plane engine can get up flying 
speed with less ground speed. 

29. Signal of distress; French M’aider 












(pronounced mayday) meaning “Help 


me!” 

30. The curvature of the air foil’s upper 
surface produces less pressure upon this 
surface, and therefore, increased pressure 
below. According to Bernouilli’s Law, this 
difference of pressure between the upper 
and the lower surfaces creates lift. 

81. Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

32. Aircraft having the other plane on its 
left has the right of way. 

33. Aerial torpedo. 

34. By removing the extra weight of ice 
formation on the wings which destroy the 
airfoil streamlining and endanger the con- 
trol surfaces. 

35. Revolutions per minute that the en- 
gine is making (rpm). 

36. When the flaps are lowered the plane 
can land at about 60 mph; otherwise 70 
or 80 mph might be required. 

37. Abbreviation for “Joyce stick”; the 
stick control uséd in lighter planes. 

38. Includes all the tail structure: verti- 
cal fin, light, rudder, elevator, stabilizer, 
tail wheel. 

89. Type of propeller used on multi-en- 
gined plane; it automatically turns the 
blades so that they face the wind or air 
stream and thus avoids windmill drag if 
the engine goes dead. 

40. Complete destruction by air raids; 
e. g. Coventry, England. 

41. Specific targets, such as a certain 
building, a dam, etc. 

42. Temporarily unconscious. 
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Have a “Coke” is the American fighting man’s way of saying Here’s to you 
in every clime: It’s the high-sign of friendliness. That’s why Coca-Cola always 
belongs in your icebox at home: From the equator to the poles, Coca-Cola 
stands for the pause that refresbes,—has become the global symbol of those 
who wish well to their fellow men; 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Marc Mitscher — U. S. 

“Oklahoma Pete from the wild prairies” 
has been Wisconsin-born Admiral Marc A. 
Mitscher’s nickname since he was ap- 
pointed to Annapolis from Oklahoma in 
1906. Short, rawboned, tow-haired Admiral 
Mitscher first served on battleships, gun- 
boats, destroyers; participated in the Mexi- 
can campaign; became a pioneer naval 
sviator in 1915. He helped develop cata- 
pults for aircraft carriers, was assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and 
commanded the Hornet, from which Doo- 
little raided Tokyo in 1942. Today one of 
the Navy’s best air strategists, he bossed 
the Hornet in the Battle of Midway, also 
bossed the naval bombings at Truk, and at 
Ponape. : 






Emile Bethouvart — France 

Major General Marie Emile Bethouart, 
named by deGaulle as chief of the French 
General Staff, is a graduate of St. Cyr, 
fought with the infantry throughout World 
War I, was wounded three times and cited 
five times. He went on special missions to 
Norway, and served on the Yugoslav gen- 
eral staff at King Alexander’s request. He 
commanded the Franco-Polish expedition- 
ary force that temporarily captured Narvik, 
Norway, from the Germans. When the 
Germans retook the town, he fled to Eng- 
land and was sent to Morocco, where he 
headed a French division at Casablanca 
i and with Giraud helped to pave the way 
for Allied North African invasion. 


John Pehle — U. S. 

Acting executive director of the impor- 
tant War Refugee Board, set up to help 
refugees from Europe, is 35-year-old John 
W. Pehle, a 170-pound six-footer, who was 
born in Minneapolis, attended Creighton 
University, got Ph.D. and LL.B. degrees 
from Yale, and studied under trust-buster 
Thurman Arnold. In 1934 he started work- 
ing in the legal division of the Treasury 





' Department, and in 10 years rose to the 


rank of assistant to the secretary and direc- 
tor of foreign funds control (freezing of 
Axis money in this country ). 


Josip Smodlaka — Yugoslavia 
White-haired, bespectacled, 74-year-old 

Dr. Josip Smodlaka is a venerable Yugo- 

slav statesman who at present is the Yugo- 


slav Partisan (national liberation move- 
Ment) government’s minister of foreign 
affairs, but who formerly served King 


Alexander as minister to the Vatican, to 
Berlin, to Madrid. He resigned in 1929 
when the King instituted his dictatorship. 
Then he traveled widely in Sweden and 
Denmark, whose governments he calls 
“ideal.” The Partisans’ slogan, he says, is 
— not “victory for communism,” but “death 
» to fascism.” He has declared that “our first 
aim is a free, federal Yugoslavia with demo- 
§ cratic liberties for all peoples and religions, 
Pand a king if the people vote in favor of 
One.” 







Business Reply 


One of the bosses at Bethlehem Steel, 
Corporation had to lay off an argu- 
mentative Irishman named Pat. To save 
discussion he put the discharge in writ- 
ing. The next day Pat was missing, but 
a week later the boss was passing 
through the shops and saw Pat at work 
again. 





“Didn’t you get my letter?” the boss 
asked. 

“Yis, sur, Oi did.” 

“Did you read it?” 

“Sure, sur, Oi read it inside and out- 
side,” replied Pat. “On the inside yez 
said Oi was fired and on the outside yez 
said, ‘Return to Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration in five days!” 











HE’S LEARNING TO TALK JAPANESE 


Hearing his own voice helps him to master foreign 
languages faster. That’s why the Army is using the 


“Mirrophone” in speech training — it makes a record on 


a magnetic tape, and plays it back as many times as needed. 


The record can be erased and new recordings made on the 


same tape over and over again. 


So vital is voice communication in the split-seconds 


of aerial combat that “Mirrophones” are on our aircre‘t 


carriers —to help Navy fliers improve their crisp, clear 


speech. 


Designed by Bell Telephone Laborgtories for training 
operators, and built by Western Electric; this is one of 


many peacetime developments now playing an important 


communications role with our armed forces. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


HELP THE WAR BY MAKING 


ONLY ESSENTIAL CALLS 
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WORLD WEEK 


@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


I. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 


1. Josip Smodlaka ( ) Directs War 
Refugee Board. 

( ) Headed French 
military mission 
to U. S. 

( ) Heads Russian 
Secret Police. 

( ) Represents 
Yugoslav Par- 
tisans abroad. 

( ) Chairman Inter- 
national Labor 
Organization. 


. Lavrenty Pavlo- 
vich Beria 


. Carter Goodrich 
. John Pehle 


. Emile Bethouart 


ll. TRANSPORTATION 
Underline the correct phrase. 


1. The man who designed one of the 
first successful helicopters was: (a) 
Alexander de Seversky; (b) Igor Stra- 
vinsky; (c) Igor Sikorsky. 

2. The eyes of the driver of a 1942 
car are behind: (a) 25 per cent of the 
total car length; (b) 33 L/3 per cent of 
the total car length; (c) 50 per cent of 
the total car length. 

3. Experts estimate that the mileage 
we may expect from postwar automo- 
bile tires will be: (a) 100,000 miles; 
(b) 500,000 miles; (c) 30,000 miles. 

4. Railroads of the future will prob- 
ably carry most of the (a) first-class 
mail; (b) heavy, bulky freight; (c) 
short-run passenger service. 


ill. SMASH THE BLACK MARKET 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 


1. Crude oil is used in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber. 

2. If there were no black market in 
gasoline each A card holder could re- 
ceive 25 per cent more gas for each of 
his ration coupons. 

8. Consumers are completely at the 
mercy of black market gangsters unless 
the OPA officials use strong arm meth- 
ods to control them. 

4. Writing your state and license 
number on gas ration coupons is like 
signing your name to a blank check. 

5. The OPA has fewer than one in- 
vestigator per county over the whole 
country. 


IV. A FRANK LOOK AT RUSSIA 

Underline the correct phrase. 

1. Mr. Molotov’s statement on Rus- 
sian foreign policy defined Russia’s am- 
bitions in: (a) Finland; (b) Poland; 
(c) Romania. 


2. The area of the U.S.S.R. com- 


pared to that of continental United 
States is correctly indicated by the 
ratio: (a) 2 to 1; (b) 8 to 1; (c) 
5 to l. a 
8. Of the total population of the 


U.S.S.R. the Russians make up approx- 9 


imately: (a) 25 per cent; (b) 50 per 
cent; (c) 75 per cent. 


4. Of the total population of the sf 


U.S.S.R. the Communist Party member- 
ship includes approximately: (a) 2.5 % 


per cent; (b) 12.5 per cent; (c) 25.5 


per cent. 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


ART—S Major Courses leading to De- 
grees of Bachelor of Fine Arts and Master 
of Fine Arts: Painting, Illustration, Design, 
Art Education, Interior Decoration. Also 
courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Architecture and Master of Architecture. 
MUSIC—9 Major Courses leading to De- 
grees of Bachelor of Music and Master 
of Music: Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Harp, Music Educati Comp 
tion, Piano Teacher Training. 





Summer Session July 3-August 12 
Regular Fall Term Starts Sept. 6 


Major courses in 15 other 
schools and colleges, in- 
cluding Liberal Arts, 
Journalism, Home Eco- 
nomics, Education, Busi- 
ness rng cng be 
ineering, = 

h are eee of 


Send for Bulletin az 
Herold L. Butier, Deon 
College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse University 





Syrecuse 10, N. Y. 











Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10cl 


500 Foreign Stamps, d and icked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australis, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, sirmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only {0¢ te serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. ore 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 
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@ PROMONTORY POINT, Utah, 
was thesceneof a history-making event 
on May 10, 1869—the realization of 
a great American’s dream. It was 
Abraham Lincoln who visualized the 
vital need for uniting by rail, the East 
with the West, and who authorized the 
building of a transcontinental railroad. 


The Union Pacific struggled through 
lean and troubled venes tet, like other 
ioneers, it had faith in America’s 
uture. Edward H. Harriman had un- 
bounded faith in America. His guiding 
enius—and the faith of the leaders 
‘from the ranks” who followed him 
—gave strength tothe railroad. e 


A color reproduction (14%”" x 20”) of this scene from Cecil B. DeMille’s Paramount production 
“Union Pacific’ may behad free by writing Union Pacific Railroad, Room 1126, Omaha 2, Neb, 


America always has offered unlimited 
opportunity and ample reward as an 
incentive for hard work and indi- 
vidual enterprise. That’s why it’s such 
a great country. It’s our job to keep it 
that way. 

* * * * 


This year marks the 75th Anniversary 
—the Diamond Jubilee—of the driving 
of the Golden Spike, the completion 
of “The Strategic Middle Route.” 
Union Pacific commemorates that his- 
toric occasion by continuing to exert 
every effort in the transportation of 
materials and troops to hasten the hour 
of victory and peace. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


There’s a glad day coming—when Jim will trade his 
landing barge for a putt-putt on Hinkley’s pond. Instead 
of a platoon of grimy G. I. Joes, he'll have with him 
the sweetest, swellest girl in Smithville. 


When that day comes, Greyhound will have a share in 
Jim’s happiness. Maybe a Super-Coach will take him 
from his debarkation port right to the front steps of 
his home. It will help him revisit the woods, the moun- 
tains and the fishing spots he haunted before Pearl 
Harbor. It may well carry him on that proud excursion 
when the girl who waited becomes Mrs. Jim. And, as 
always, Greyhound fares will fic even the slim funds 
of a home-coming buck private. 


GREYHOUND 


But business comes before pleasure . . . Greyhound, 
like Jim, has a tremendous job to finish. While Jim is 
knee-deep in Europe's mud or Pacific jungle slime, the 
transportation of manpower at home must proceed on 
a scale never equalled in history. In this task Greyhound 
takes a major and irreplaceable part. 


Good luck as you scramble down the landing nets, Jim! 
May God go with you through the breakers, over the 
shell-swept beaches and up. the flaming hills. If we 
at home do our jobs one-tenth as well as you are 
doing yours, there’s little to fear for the future. 









